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Week Ending Friday, June 13, 1986 


Tax Reform 





Radio Address to the Nation. June 7, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to read to you from a very famous 
U.S. Government document: “For purposes 
of Paragraph (3), an organization described 
in Paragraph (2) shall be deemed to include 
an organization described in Section 501(c) 
(4), (5), or (6) which would be described in 
Paragraph (2) if it were an organization de- 
scribed in Section 509(a\3).” Not exactly 
the Declaration of Independence or Lin- 
coln’s second inaugural. No, it’s the last sen- 
tence in section 509(a) of—you guessed it— 
the Internal Revenue Code. Now why, on a 
Saturday in the springtime, would I raise 
such an unpleasant topic as taxes? Well, I 
wanted you to know that, just for once, the 
news about taxes is actually good—in fact, 
“great” might be the word. 

You see, if the Congress moves speedily 
this summer, most of you are going to be 
getting a reduction in tax rates starting next 
year. That’s because there’s a new bill that’s 
going to drastically overhaul the Tax Code 
and reduce the current 14 tax rates to only 
2—15 percent and 27 percent. That means 
80 percent of the American people will be 
paying the rate of 15 percent or less. For 
most of you, that’s going to be a significant 
tax cut. 

But lower tax rates aren’t all. This new 
legislation raises the personal and depend- 
ent’s exemption from $1,080 to $2,000 for 
all but the very richest Americans. It also 
removes 6 million poor people from the 
income tax rolls, making it one of the most 
effective antipoverty programs in our histo- 
ry. And the Council of Economic Advisers 
tells me that the added incentives and effi- 
ciencies in the bill could increase our coun- 
try’s growth rate nearly 10 percent over the 
next decade. That could mean as many as 4 
million new jobs. It could also mean as 
much as $600 to $900 more real income 


per household each year; $600 to $900 each 
year—now, that could come in handy. 

So, extra money in your pocket, millions 
of new jobs over the next decade—how 
could all of this come just from changing | 
the Tax Code? Well, let me explain. 

You see, the current code—taking up 
loads of shelf space and filled with para- 
graphs like the one I just read—is hardly a 
code at all. It’s a hodgepodge of special 
favors, a product of the great Washington 
taffy-pull: the favor seeking and influence 
peddling. So, it’s unfair, yes. But even 
worse, all this special privilege makes the 
code the single biggest obstacle to econom- 
ic growth in our nation today. That’s be- 
cause it thwarts the very people who create 
wealth and generate new jobs, the people 
who take a risk, go out on their own with a 
bright idea and start a new business, those 
darers and dreamers we call entrepreneurs. 
But to get their businesses up and running 
these entrepreneurs need capital—seed 
money. And many potential investors aren’t 
interested in helping the entrepreneurs 
precisely because the Tax Code makes it far 
more profitable to divert their money into 
nonproductive tax shelters. Because of these 
shelters—the fancy schemes and fast angles 
protected and encouraged by the law— 
there’s less investment in the new products 
and services offered by the entrepreneurs, 
products and services that would help the 
consumer and stimulate growth. So, when 
you get down to it, the tax shelters aren’t 
really just a break for a lucky few; they’re a 
drag on the whole national economy and a 
form of hidden taxation on us all. 

This new bill would change all this. As 
that pioneer of economic growth, George 
Gilder, wrote recently in the Wall Street 
Journal: The new bill would shift the bal- 
ance of power to productive enterprises, 
from “the owners of land to the improvers 
of it, from the experts in sheltering money 
to the experts in sheltering people, from 
the structuring of deals to the development 
of structures.” 
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Right now the Senate has before it an 
excellent bill framed by Senators Packwood 
and Long of the Senate Finance Committee 
and pushed hard by Majority Leader Bob 
Dole. If we can get that bill adopted, if we 
can stop the Washington lobbyists from 
loading it up with the bells and whistles of 
special privilege, we hope to get the House 
of Representatives to agree to it in legisla- 
tive conference. And that means that I 
could sign that bill by Labor Day. What a 
way to end the summer. Bipartisanship— 
Democrats and Republicans pulling togeth- 
er. 

But we need your help. You know, 
there’s a story about the candidate for 
public office who was once asked why he 
didn’t win the election. “A shortage of 
votes,” he replied. Well, that’s not as silly as 
it sounds. I hope each of you will help us 
out. I hope that you'll join me in supporting 
tax reform and the booming economic 
growth that will come with it. 

Until next week, thanks again for listen- 
ing, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


National Children’s Accident 
Prevention Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5499. June 7, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
A Proclamation 


Since children are this Nation’s most valu- 
able asset, nothing is more important than 
fostering their development and protecting 
them from avoidable harm. 

It is deeply disturbing that accidental 
injury is the leading cause of death among 
children in the United States. More than 
10,000 children die each year and thou- 
sands more are left with physical damage as 
a result of accidents. 

Experts predict that the incidence of ac- 
cidental deaths among our children can be 
decreased by 90 percent by preventing ac- 
cidental injuries and seeking immediate 
emergency care when needed. Working to- 
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gether, parents, schools, private and volun- 
tary organizations, and government at all 
levels can bring about a greater public un- 
derstanding of this problem and of strate- 
gies for solving it. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
344, has designated the week beginning 
June 8, 1986, as “National Children’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Week” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
8, 1986, as National Children’s Accident 
Prevention Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:18 a.m., June 10, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 9. 


Presidential Commission on the Space 
Shuttle Challenger Accident 





Remarks on Receiving the Commission’s 
Final Report. June 9, 1986 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the Rose Garden. The members of 
the Commission on the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger accident have just briefed me on 
their report. It examines the reasons for the 
accident. It presents recommendations on 
what we must do to help prevent such a 
tragedy from occurring again. And I look 
forward to reading and reviewing it in thor- 
ough detail. 

And let me give my heartfelt thanks to 
the members and staff of the Rogers com- 
mission. They’ve performed their task with 
distinction, and it was an arduous one. To a 
nation still suffering from the trauma of the 
loss of the Challenger and her brave crew, 
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it was often a painful duty. Yet the Com- 
mission members were resolute. Their in- 
vestigation was thorough and comprehen- 
sive and completed within the mandated 
time. They went in with their eyes wide 
open and were unflinching in pursuit of the 
facts. Though saddened and chastened, our 
nation will be stronger because of their 
courage and dedication. And as we push 
forward in our conquest of space—and push 
forward we will—our shuttle program will 
be safer and better prepared for the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. 

I want to thank the Congress for letting 
the Commission proceed unfettered with its 
investigation, and also the staff of NASA, 
the Department of Defense, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the National 
Transportation Safety Board, and others, 
whose cooperation made the Commission’s 
report possible. 

And today we see once again that our 
true faith as a nation lies in our free and 
open society. In America we learn from our 
setbacks as well as our successes. And al- 
though the lessons of failure are hard, they 
are often the most important on the road to 
progress. 

We've learned in these past few months 
that we're frail and fallible, but we have 
also learned that we have the courage to 
face our faults and the strength to correct 
our errors. Because we don’t hide our mis- 
takes, we’re not condemned to repeat 
them. Because we’re an open society, we 
have room to grow. We can count on their 
courage to pull us through the hard 
places—I’m speaking now of the American 
people, because we base our trust on the 
American people. And that’s why we can 
look to their wisdom, creativity, to show us 
the way to the future. 

This has been a difficult passage for 
America, but we will go on just as the crew 
of the space shuttle Challenger would have 
wanted us to. We'll use every ounce of 
American skill, ingenuity, and gumption; 
and we'll work twice as hard and be twice 
as vigilant. We’ll simply do what has to be 
done to make our space program safe and 
reliable and a renewed source of pride to 
our nation. 

America has a claim to stake on the 
future. We've suffered a tragedy and a set- 
back, but we’ll forge ahead, wiser this time, 


and undaunted—as undaunted as the spirit 
of the Challenger and her seven heroes. 

I thank all of you for being here, and all 
of you who have given so much. God bless 
you all. And, now, Bill Rogers.! 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Mr. President, Members of the Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for your generous remarks about the 
work of the Commission. On behalf of the 
Commission, I want to say that it has been 
an honor and a privilege to have served you 
and, in so doing, served the Nation. 

When we accepted this responsibility, we 
knew the importance of the task. However, 
we did not anticipate the difficulty of cer- 
tain aspects of the investigation. The Com- 
mission believes that its investigation and 
report, which has been agreed to by all of 
us, has been responsive to your request. 

We hope, Mr. President, that our work 
will serve the best interests of the Nation in 
restoring the space program of the United 
States to its preeminent position in the 
world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Our Commission is intact here except for 
one—General Chuck Yeager, who couldn’t 
be with us here today. But we thank him as 
well as all of these wonderful people, who 
have done so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the President met with the 
members of the Commission in the Cabinet 
Room for the formal presentation of the 
report. 


Center for Strategic and International 
Studies 





Remarks at the Center’s Annual Dinner. 
June 9, 1986 





Thank you very much, and good evening. 
It’s an honor to speak to you today before 
the members and guests of the Georgetown 


1 Chairman of the’ Commission. 
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University Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, an institution whose work so 
directly affects the security of our nation. I 
want to commend your founders, Admiral 
Arleigh Burke and Ambassador David Ab- 
shire, and your president and chief execu- 
tive officer, Joe Jordan, for all they’ve done 
to make this institution so worthy of re- 
spect. And permit me to commend, as well, 
those of you today who are present from 
the private sector. In supporting CSIS, you 
do yourselves and your nation a service. 

And greetings to Bud McFarlane, Jim 
Schlesinger, and Zbig Brzezinski,1 men who 
demonstrate that in its essentials our for- 
eign policy can indeed remain bipartisan. 
And, by the way, Bud, thanks for the invita- 
tion. [Laughter] And, of course, warm re- 
gards to your honoree, Anne Armstrong, 
Counselor to two Presidents, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Chairman of the President’s 

‘Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. No 
one has set a higher standard of service to 
our nation than Anne. Congratulations, my 
friend. 

This evening I would like to speak briefly 
on a matter of central importance to the 
security of our nation and hemisphere, but 
a matter, above all, of central importance to 
the cause of human liberty. I refer to aid 
for the democratic resistance forces of Nica- 
ragua. 

Now, I know that each of you is a foreign 
policy expert and that you’ve studied this 
issue, each of you, in detail; and I value 
that. But in a complex of politics, in the 
midst of all the twistings and turnings, one 
can sometimes discern a moment of im- 
pending decision, a moment to reduce the 
issue at hand to the plain facts and submit, 
if you will, the closing argument. With your 
permission, I would like to submit that ar- 
gument this evening before you and the 
Nation. 

After the nearly 7 years during which the 
Nicaraguan Communists have held power, 
there can no longer be any legitimate doubt 
about the nature of their regime. There is a 
brave man in Nicaragua, a man who coura- 
geously opposed the Somoza dictatorship. 
And listen for a moment to that man, to the 


1 Former Assistants to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 
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words of Cardinal Obando y Bravo, Arch- 
bishop of Managua, as they recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Post: To consider 
the Sandinista regime democratic, as Cardi- 
nal Obando y Bravo asserts, is “to ignore 
the mass exodus of the Miskito Indians, who 
on numerous occasions fled in the thou- 
sands. It is also to ignore the departure of 
tens of thousands of Nicaraguan men and 
women of every age, profession, economic 
status, and political persuasion. It is to 
ignore that many of those who are leaders 
or participants in the counterrevolution 
were once leaders or members of the Sandi- 
nista front or were ministers in the Sandi- 
nista government. It is to ignore the lack of 
any justification for the most terrible viola- 
tion of freedom of the press and of speech 
in the history of our country. It is to ignore 
the progressive and suffocating restriction 
of public liberties under the cover of an 
interminable national emergency law and 
the continual violation of human rights. It is 
to ignore the expulsion of priests and the 
mass exodus of young people eligible for 
military service . . . None of this is true of a 
government that has the sympathy and 
general support of the people.” Well, I 
might add that not long after Cardinal 
Obando y Bravo wrote that statement for 
the Washington Post, the Sandinista regime 
cut off electricity to his office—just one 
more act of harassment among many scores 
of such acts visited upon him. 

Yet despite the brutal and totalitarian 
nature of the Sandinista regime, the strug- 
gle for freedom inside Nicaragua continues. 
By the thousands, men and women have 
moved into the countryside and taken up 
arms. Indeed, today these democratic resist- 
ance forces number some 20,000—four 
times the number of troops the Sandinistas 
had in the field when they themselves 
seized power. In full knowledge, the mem- 
bers of the resistance have chosen to sepa- 
rate themselves from their families and 
homes, to live in conditions of immense 
hardship, often with scant water and food, 
and to expose themselves to the dangers of 
battle. They fight to liberate their country 
from a regime that is loyal only to Commu- 
nist powers. They fight for freedom. 

Just as the men and women of the resist- 
ance have decided what they must do, so, 
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too, have Gorbachev, Castro, Arafat, and 
Qadhafi. Soviet military advisers in Nicara- 
gua number in the hundreds. The Sandinis- 
tas possess at least six Soviet-built HIND 
attack helicopters—helicopters that repre- 
sent, in effect, flying tanks. Cuban troops 
swarm the streets of Managua by the scores, 
and the PLO has established an embassy 
there. Links between the Sandinistas, the 
PLO, the Libyans, and others are extensive. 
And let no one forget the photograph of 
Libya’s Qadhafi and the Sandinistas’ Ortega. 
In that photo there they stand, their fists 
clenched in a salute of solidarity. 

The Communists have made their deci- 
sion; the resistance has made its decision; 
and now we must make ours. The choice is 
stark; the choice is unavoidable. We can 
help our neighbors in their struggle for 
freedom, or, by doing nothing, we can 
abandon them to a Communist dictatorship. 

Over 3 months ago I submitted to the 
Congress a plan to provide the resistance 
forces of Nicaragua with $100 million in 
urgently needed support. More than 2 
months ago the Senate approved the plan. 
Now, at last, a new vote in the House is 
scheduled to take place. I want the House— 
I want the country—to know how much is 
riding on this decision. 

If the House chooses to deny to the Nica- 
raguai resistance the help it needs and de- 
serves, this will, in effect, grant permission 
to the Sandinistas to ignore any negotiated 
settlement and pursue a military victory in- 
stead. 

The final outcome is only too predictable. 
Backed by a steady supply of arms from the 
Soviets and Cubans, the Sandinistas will be 
able to pin down the freedom fighters, sur- 
round them, and, in time, crush them. 
Whatever is left of free institutions in Nica- 
ragua will be utterly destroyed. And upon 
the ruins of Nicaragua’s best yearnings and 
aspirations, upon the mutilated hopes of her 
people, a second Cuba—indeed a second 
Libya—will have been ruthlessly built. We 
can be certain that tens of thousands of 
Nicaraguan refugees will seek to inundate 
our Southern States. More than a quarter of 
a million Nicaraguans, nearly 10 percent of 
the entire population, have already fled the 
country. 

But none of this need take place. If the 
House votes to give the Nicaraguan resist- 


ance the support we’ve proposed, democra- 
cy in that nation can be given a chance. 
Again and again, the freedom fighters have 
proven their commitment to just this hope. 
Last month they took steps to broaden their 
political base and increase their support 
among the Nicaraguan people. With ade- 
quate training and supplies, they could mo- 
bilize the oppressed people of their country 
and win untold new recruits. If only the 
House votes “Yes.” 

Our goal is not—and repeat not—a mili- 
tary solution. Instead we seek to help the 
freedom fighters achieve only the leverage 
they need to bring the Communists to the 
table and negotiate a political and demo- 
cratic solution. Three times the resistance 
has already offered to put down its arms 
and go to the table. Three times the Com- 
munists have said “No.” The Catholic 
Church in Nicaragua supports an internal 
reconciliation aimed at achieving democra- 
cy. The Communists have rejected this 
plan. The Contadora nations have backed a 
negotiated peace based, again, upon inter- 
nal reconciliation and democracy. The San- 
dinistas have refused to grant these propos- 
als serious consideration. 

The Communists are intransigent because 
they believe they can afford to be. Each 
day the military situation in Nicaragua 
twists another dangerous degree in favor of 
the Communists. In the months since we 
made our initial request for assistance, 
Soviet-supplied weapons in Nicaragua have 
mounted, censorship and other human 
rights violations have increased, and human 
suffering has grown. And now those who 
oppose aid must ask searching and painful 
questions. Can we bear responsibility for 
such anguish? Can we permit ourselves to 
acquiesce in the Sandinista tactic of delay, 
delay, delay? 

Again, I must repeat that there is hope. 
Just 10 years ago, less than one-third of the 
people of Latin America lived in democra- 
cies. Today that figure is 90 percent. Many 
had written off El Salvador. Others claimed 
there was no hope in Honduras and Guate- 
mala. Today those nations have their free- 
dom, and today democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica constitutes a swelling and life-giving 
tide. It can still flood its powerful, cleansing 
way into Nicaragua—the Communist wall 
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against it is high, but not yet too high—if 
only the House takes action. 

And I appeal here to Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike: The issue is human free- 
dom, and it towers above all partisan con- 
cerns. What it comes down to in the end is 
the matter of witness, of choosing whether 
to believe those whom we know to be pro- 
viding us with accurate reports about Nica- 
ragua, or to listen instead to the whispering 
voices within our own minds that say there 
is no trouble there. Not because this is the 
truth, but because we don’t want to be con- 
venienced [inconvenienced]? by the need 
to risk action. 

Once again that good man Cardinal 
Obando y Bravo, that foe of tyranny, 
whether Somoza’s or the Sandinistas’, has 
put the case before us. He writes to the 
editor of the Washington Post: “Your mes- 
sage asking me for an article arrived on 
Sunday, just as I finished celebrating Mass. 
During the Mass I read the pastoral letter 
which we, the bishops of Nicaragua, had 
written for Holy Week. The pulpit was now 
our only means of disseminating informa- 
tion, because the letter was totally censored 
and pulled from the pages of the newspa- 
per La Prensa, the only private newspaper 
left in the country.” 

The Cardinal goes on to relate that 
church offices had been appropriated by 
government order; that a church printing 
press had been confiscated by the state se- 
curity police; that the government had shut 
down Radio Catolica, the only Catholic 
radio station; and that even the Sunday bul- 
letin, with the prayers and texts for the day, 
had been confiscated. 

“It was at this point,” the Cardinal writes, 
“when the Church was gagged and bound, 
that your request arrived. The reading for 
the day pricked my conscience. The Sanhe- 
drin sent for Peter and John, intending to 
force them into silence. ‘But Peter and John 
said to them in reply, is it right in God’s 
eyes for us to obey you rather than God? 
Judge for yourselves. We cannot possibly 
give up speaking of things we have seen 
and heard.’” Those were the Archbishop’s 
words. 


2 White House correction. 
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My friends, let us give heed to those in 
Nicaragua who, like Cardinal Obando y 
Bravo and so many others, speak to us of 
the things they’ve seen and heard. And let 
us, pray God, move to help them. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:14 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 


Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 9, 1986 





The penultimate round of the Confer- 
ence on Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe 
(CDE) begins in Stockholm on June 10. The 
35 signatories of the Helsinki Final Act are 
charged with adopting militarily significant, 
verifiable measures designed to increase 
openness about military activities in 
Europe, from the Atlantic to the Urals. Im- 
plementation of such measures would en- 
hance stability and security by giving all 
participating States greater confidence in 
the accuracy of information upon which Eu- 
ropean security decisions are based. 

The President attaches great importance 
to the CDE, as an integral part of our broad 
concept of security, encompassing political, 
economic, cultural, and humanitarian issues 
as well as military matters. He believes that 
success in the CDE could contribute to im- 
proved East-West relations and help to 
lower the artificial barriers that divide East 
from West in Europe. He is concerned that, 
with only 10 negotiating weeks remaining 
before the Conference adjourns, the pros- 
pects for success are diminishing rapidly 
and the opportunities offered by the CDE 
could be lost. The previous round, which 
we and our allies as well as many neutral 
and nonaligned States believed was critical, 
made minimal progress because of Soviet 
reluctance to engage seriously in the draft- 
ing process. 
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Upon resumption of the talks, the first 
task of the conferees must be to decide on 
the level of ground force and joint arms 
activities for which advance notice must be 
given and the measures necessary to verify 
compliance with such provisions. Western 
proposals provide extensive information on 
such exercises and a reasonable verification 
scheme. The last moment to resolve this 
impasse has arrived. 

The President has instructed Ambassador 
Robert L. Barry, head of the U.S. delegation 
in Stockholm, to press for real progress in 
the Conference in the next round, which 
ends in July. 


Ford’s Theatre 





Remarks at a Fundraising Gala. 
June 8, 1986 





Mr. Speaker and Mrs. O’Neill, Mr. Chief 
Justice, and members of the Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of the Congress, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, distinguished members of the 
business community—who’s tending the 
store? [Laughter] 

But Nancy and I are honored to be able 
to participate in this, the 1986 festival at 
Ford’s. To the performers—I know I speak 
for everyone watching here and at home 
when I thank you for a show that started on 
a peak and went up. By the way, Victor 
Borge, that business about punctuation,! 
could I try that on the Congress? [Laughter] 
You know—now, Tip—{/aughter|—we may 
have had our differences—{laughter|—but I 
think we can both agree that Ford’s Thea- 
tre is a wonderful place to be. [Laughter] I 
never played Ford’s Theatre. [Laughter] 

Well, tonight’s gala will enable this histor- 
ic hall, as we’ve been told, to continue and 
expand its work in bringing theatre to the 
heart of our Nation’s Capital. And to every- 
one here tonight, especially the remarkably 


1The President referred to comedian 
Victor Borge’s sound effects rendition of 
vocal punctuation. 


generous Carl Lindner,? Nancy and I are 
grateful for what you’ve done. After all, it’s 
our own neighborhood that you're helping 
to spruce up. To Ford’s Theatre chairmen 
Millie O’Neill, Carol Laxalt, executive pro- 
ducer Frankie Hewitt, and gala chairman 
Mary Jane Wick—you’ve made special ef- 
forts, and we want to join in giving you our 
special thanks. And by the way, congratula- 
tions to you, Mary Jane, for your recogni- 
tion here tonight.* 

Ford’s is a theatre set apart. Seriously, it 
is a kind of shrine, one of those rare build- 
ings that puts us directly in touch with the 
great men and events of our past. And what 
gives this house its sense of presence, what 
makes Ford’s central to the history of our 
country and indeed of the world, is what 
took place here one foggy night more than 
a century ago, up there, in that box. 

On the evening of Good Friday 1865, 
President and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln drove 
in their carriage from the White House to 
this theatre through streets so thick with 
mist that the Lincolns could hardly make 
out the buildings they passed. And just 5 
days before, Lee had surrendered the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and the long and ter- 
rible war was coming to an end at last. On 
that gloomy night Mr. Lincoln came here 
seeking some measure of relaxation, some 
measure of refreshment, from a comedy en- 
titled “My American Cousin.” And when 
the President and his party entered the the- 
atre, an actor on stage ad-libbed a line: 
“This reminds me of a story, as Mr. Lincoln 
would say,” and the audience roared. When 
the President and his party entered the 
state box, no one noticed that a peephole 
had been dug in the door. And it was 
during the third act that the shot rang out. 
And for an instant, no one moved. Then 
Mr. Lincoln slumped forward. As Mrs. Lin- 
coln reached to support him, John Wilkes 
Booth leapt from the state box to the stage 
below—from that box to this stage—and es- 


2Mr. Lindner is a Cincinnati business- 
man who donated $500,000 to Ford’s Thea- 
tre. é 

8 The President referred to the naming of 
the Mary Jane Wick Endowment Fund for 
Ford’s Theatre, in recognition of Mrs. 
Wick’s fundraising accomplishments. 
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caped through a side door. Mr. Lincoln was 
carried to a house across the street. At 
shortly past 7 the next morning, he died. 
Lincoln, Father Abraham, was gone. 

Is it fitting for us to come here tonight in 
a spirit of celebration, for this theatre once 
again to ring out with laughter? I believe 
that Mr. Lincoln himself would have 
wanted it so. He loved the theatre, his biog- 
raphers tell us, and nothing could have 
pleased him more than the performances 
we've seen here tonight. But more pro- 
foundly, it was the message of his life, as it 
is the message of our history, that joy must 
triumph over sorrow, that good is greater 
than evil, that laughter, in the end, must do 
away with tears. 

Some of his harshest critics when he was 
living as President in the White House as- 
sailed him because they said there was too 
much laughter and he was too prone to 
joke. And he said, “I could not perform for 
15 minutes the tasks that confront me here 
if I were not allowed to laugh.” Well, his 
laughter in the end must do away with 
tears, and that’s why we're here tonight. 
That’s why we must fill this hall with song 
and dance and comedy and above all with 
the most triumphant sound known to 
man—the sound of joyous applause. And 
certainly, the people standing behind me 
here on the stage and behind Nancy have 
richly deserved that kind of warm and 
happy applause. 

Thank you all for being here. God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:31 p.m. at 
Ford’s Theatre. 

The remarks were released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 10. 


Central America 





Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report. June 10, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
(Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


The enclosed report is transmitted in 
compliance with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 722(j) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985 (P.L. 
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99-83) and Section 104 of Chapter V of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1985 
(P.L. 99-88). 

The report, with appropriate background, 
describes efforts by the United States and 
others, including developments in the Con- 
tadora process, to promote a negotiated set- 
tlement in Nicaragua; alleged human rights 
violations by the democratic resistance and 
the Government of Nicaragua; and dis- 
bursement of humanitarian assistance to the 
democratic resistance (with a classified 
annex). 

During the period covered by the report 
the Sandinistas continued to obstruct the 
Contadora process, maintaining their refusal 
to negotiate a comprehensive, verifiable 
agreement. The Contadora mediators set 
June 6 as a deadline for signing a final 
agreement. The United States has reiterat- 
ed its support for a comprehensive, verifia- 
ble agreement implemented in a simultane- 
ous fashion which is respected by all parties. 

During the ninety days covered by the 
enclosed report the Sandinistas continued 
their aggression against other countries in 
the region. In late March the Sandinistas 
launched the largest border incursion to 
date into Honduras, when at least 1,500 
Sandinista troops attacked up to 25 kilome- 
ters into Honduran territory. At the same 
time, Sandinista attacks against Indian vil- 
lages caused some 11,000 refugees to flee to 
Honduras. As detailed in the enclosed 
report, the Sandinistas accelerated efforts to 
eliminate domestic dissent. They increased 
pressure on the Church and continued to 
violently harass members of the opposition 
political parties. 

The need for sustaining U.S. support for 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance forces 
is clear. Only in this way can the necessary 
pressure be applied effectively on the San- 
dinista leadership to: 1) move it toward seri- 
ous internal and regional negotiations, 2) 
prevent its consolidating a Marxist-Leninist 
totalitarian state allied with Cuba and the 
Soviet bloc, and 3) cease its continuing ag- 
gression against the democracies of Central 
America. 


Si ly, 
seieed Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives; George 
Bush, President of the Senate; David 
Durenberger, chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence; and Lee H. 
Hamilton, chairman of the House Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence. 


Tax Reform 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
June 10, 1986 





It is a pleasure to be with you. A few 
weeks ago, the word was out that tax 
reform was dead, loopholed to death. And 
today, thanks to the work of Bob Packwood, 
Russell Long, and some other fine Senators, 
we're on the edge of a fine step forward. I 
would like to acknowledge the core group 
of Senators who’ve committed themselves 
to protecting the tax bill on the Senate 
floor. Some of them are here this morn- 
ing—that’s those fellows I was shaking 
hands with. Without the help and commit- 
ment of Senators Dole, Simpson, Packwood, 
Long, Danforth, Chafee, Wallop, Gold- 
water, Thurmond, Quayle, Durenberger, 
Warner, Bradley, Moynihan, Mitchell, Hart, 
Biden, Kennedy, Rockefeller, and Eagleton, 
this bill might soon fall prey to the special 
interests. I want each of you to know how 
grateful I am for all that you’re doing to 
ensure that this initiative is not sidetracked 
and that America does indeed take this step 
forward. 

What we do will determine what head- 
lines are written about tax reform. Now, I 
know that some of you are no beginners 
when it comes to writing headlines. It re- 
minds me a little bit of the cub reporter— 
you knew that something would remind me 
of a story—{laughter|—cub reporter whose 
first solo assignment was interviewing a 
fellow who was just going to have a birth- 
day that made him the oldest person in 
town. And he got to the address—it was an 
older building out on the outskirts of the 
city; an elderly gentleman ushered him in. 
And he sat down, and the reporter deter- 
mined he was the man. And he said he was 
there for the interview, and he led right to 


the matter about how old are you, and the 
man said, “96.” He said, “To what do you 
attribute your longevity?” And the fellow 
said, “I don’t smoke, drink, or run around 
with wild women.” And at that moment 
there was a crash from upstairs. And the 
reporter looked up and he said, “What was 
that?” And the old boy said, “Oh, that’s 
dad, he’s drunk again.” [Laughter] : 

Well, if we work together, we’re going to 
give the journalists and historians some- 
thing to write about. The current Tax Code 
of the United States is an antiquated relic of 
a bygone era. The blatant unfairness of the 
code, loaded to the brim with special inter- 
est provisions, contributed to the general 
cynicism and economic stagnation that pre- 
vailed not so long ago. It doesn’t take a 
Ph.D. to know something is fundamentally 
wrong when neighbors who earn similar in- 
comes can easily be paying phenomenally 
different tax bills. And how does a corpo- 
rate head feel about bearing the burden of 
a heavy tax load when he discovers his com- 
petition is legally paying next to nothing? 

We've got a chance to clear up many of 
the inequities and bring down the tax rates 
of most Americans. And by now you know 
that what we’re proposing is a Tax Code 
with 2 rates—15 and 27 percent. 

Eighty percent of the people will be 
paying either no tax or the lower rate. 
Maybe we should have said there are 3 
brackets—zero, 15, and 27. Most Americans 
will enjoy a reduction of their total tax obli- 
gation. The least fortunate will be taken off 
the rolls altogether. They’il be in that zero 
bracket. 

For the business community our tax pro- 
gram represents a pathway to sanity. The 
current code is a bizarre menagerie, one 
that runs counter to the interests of good 
management and a sound economy. It en- 
courages people to channel their resources 
into tax shelters rather than economy build- 
ing investment. Businessmen spend too 
much of their time, effort, and creative 
genius maneuvering through the system 
rather than planning for efficient produc- 
tion, distribution, and sales. Our plan is to 
bring the maximum corporate rate down 
from 46 percent to 33 percent. 
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At the same time, we'll be closing off 
many of the special tax benefits built into 
the system at the behest of this or that in- 
dustry. We want to level off the playing 
field and make it fairer for those who com- 
pete within one industry and fairer for 
those segments of our economy which com- 
pete with each other. It wasn’t a good idea 
for government to take sides in the first 
place. And I’ve always felt that the best 
thing government can do for our men and 
women of enterprise is to get out of their 
way. 

Obviously, this bill will not solve all the 
problems, but it will be progress with a cap- 
ital “P.” And we’ve come a long way in 
these last 54% years. We’ve brought inflation 
and interest rates down. We turned our 
country away from decline and pessimism 
and put it on the road to growth and pros- 
perity. 

But there is an old saying: If you stop 
moving forward, you'll start falling back. 
Now’s the time to vigorously and energeti- 
cally push ahead as never before. New hori- 
zons are just beyond our sight. We’ve al- 
ready enjoyed 3% years of economic 
growth. We can with the passage of this tax 
reform program catapult America into the 
2lst century with the same optimism and 
unlimited potential with which we entered 
the 20th century. Now, regardless of what 
you’ve heard, I wasn’t around then. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Seriously, though, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers suggests that this bill will 
add tremendous incentives and efficiencies 
to our economy. We could well increase our 
country’s growth rate nearly 10 percent 
over the next decade, putting as much as 
$800 to $900—I’m sorry, $600 to $900 more 
in real income into the pockets of each 
household each year and creating as many 
as 4 million additional, new jobs. These re- 
sults are worth every ounce of energy that 
we put into tax reform. 

What we're doing is reaffirming the via- 
bility of our system of government. During 
the last decade there were some who 
seemed to have their doubts. Well, we’ve 
proven the naysayers wrong time and 
again. America works when we work. 

I've had many wonderful experiences 
during my time in office, but the greatest 
thrill has been meeting and getting to know 
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this generation out there of young Ameri- 
cans. I’ve met them on the campuses and 
high schools and in churches, in factories, 
and, just last week, at a Marine base in 
South Carolina. 

They’re the best darn bunch of kids 
we’ve ever had. And what we’re doing now 
is for them. We’re going to pass on to them 
a free, prosperous, and secure America. 
That’s what this is all about. And after what 
I've seen of them, they'll take darn good 
care of it when we do. Well, I thank you for 
all you are doing, and I certainly thank 
these gentlemen here behind me, these 
Senators, for what they’re contributing to 
all of this and what they have brought 
forth. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:48 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Youth Suicide Prevention Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5500. June 10, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our youth are this Nation’s hope for the 
future. Young people have so much to offer 
society and so much to hope for that their 
early death is always a keenly felt tragedy. 
That tragedy becomes even more poignant 
when a young person takes his or her own 
life. 

During the last three decades, youth sui- 
cide rates have tripled. Last year alone, ap- 
proximately five thousand young people 
took their own lives, and many thousands 
more attempted suicide. Their actions left 
family and friends bereft, heartbroken, and 
often baffled. 

The phenomenon of youth suicide is a 
national problem. To cope with it we must 
enlist the combined diagnostic and educa- 
tional efforts of individuals, families, com- 
munities, churches, synagogues, private 
groups, and government agencies. We must 
learn to detect the early symptoms of suici- 
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dal tendencies and develop ways of helping 
those whose depression and despondency 
could lead to this terrible act. We must con- 
tinue to combat those tendencies and influ- 
ences such as the “drug culture” that 
preach despair and violence and generously 
offer help and counsel to young people 
beset with problems of adolescence. We 
should not neglect to pray for young people 
tempted to end their own lives as the “easy 
way out.” 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
266, has designated the month of June 1986 
as “Youth Suicide Prevention Month” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of June 1986 as 
Youth Suicide Prevention Month. I call 
upon the Governors of the several States, 
the chief officials of local governments, and 
the people of the United States to observe 
such month with appropriate programs and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:09 a.m., June 11, 1986) 


Young Astronauts 





Remarks to Representatives. June 11, 1986 





Thank you, Jack. Secretary Bennett, Jim 
Fletcher, the Director of NASA, and thank 
all of you. It’s wonderful to be here with 
you. And after seeing your exhibits out 
there and all of you here and what you are 
interested in, I have to think that I wasted a 
lot of my younger days shootin’ marbles. 
[Laughter] 

You know, the Air and Space Museum is 
one of my favorite places in the whole 


world, and I have a hunch that you feel the 
same way. Here are the aircraft, the jets, 
and the spaceships that broke the records, 
that went farther and higher and stayed up 
longer than any before. And these rooms 
are a living history of almost a century of 
progress and scientific achievement. 

But you know, each one of these air and 
space ships needed a pilot to fly it to fame | 
and glory. And without the spirit of adven- 
ture that animated these heroes of aviation, 
these flying machines would never have 
gotten off the ground. Men would have re- 
mained forever a slave to gravity, a prisoner 
of two dimensions on the Earth’s surface. 

And just above you is the plane that 
made the first powered flight: the Wright 
brothers’ Flyer. That wasn’t many years 
before I was born. The Wright brothers’ first 
flight lasted only 12 seconds and covered 
only 120 feet—and that is less than the 
wing span of a 747—but that short flight 
transformed the world. Right above you, 
too, is the Spirit of St. Louis. That’s the 
plane in which Charles Lindbergh made his 
lonely flight across the cold waters of the 
North Atlantic. I remember well the head- 
lines and celebration when Lucky Lindy, as 
we called him, touched down safely in 
Europe. And there in back of us to my right 
you can see the Orange Bell X-1 in which 
Chuck Yeager broke the sound barrier and 
proved he had “the right stuff.” And then 
here, too, are the capsules that first carried 
man into Earth orbit. And over there to my 
right you can reach out and literally touch 
another world: a piece of rock brought back 
from the Moon by our Apollo astronauts. 

These magnificent men and their flying 
machines have enlarged our world. They 
gave mankind wings so that he could soar 
like his spirit, and they have immeasurably 
enriched all our lives. But this epic advance 
into the future has also been a tale of brave 
sacrifice. Chuck Yeager would be the first 
to tell you his conquest of the sound barrier 
was made possible by many fearless test 
pilots before him, not a few of whom sacri- 
ficed their lives in the hazardous line of 
duty. It was only after we-lost three of our 
honored Apollo astronauts in a fire on the 
launch pad that we landed on the Moon. 
And we all remember too well that tragic 
day last January when we lost the brave 
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crew of the Challenger. How our nation 
mourned. And yet even in our grief, we 
immediately set about our duty, finding the 
cause of the accident, doing everything hu- 
manly possible to prevent such a tragedy 
from ever happening again. 

The investigation was expeditious and 
thorough. We learned again that we’re far 
from perfect, that we’re frail and fallible. 
We make mistakes, but we will not hide 
from our errors. Though saddened and 
chastened, cur nation and our space pro- 
gram will be stronger because we have 
looked our faults straight in the face and we 
have done what must be done to correct 
them. 

So, yes, we’re going ahead with a space 
program worthy of the memory of the 
Challenger Seven. Their commitment to ex- 
cellence will guide us on to new and even 
greater achievements and conquests. For 
our journey into space we have a copilot 
now: the memory, the spirit of the Chal- 
lenger Seven. We will make our space pro- 
gram safe, reliable, and proud—just as the 
Challenger Seven would have wanted. Our 
commitment to space hasn’t and won't 
slacken one bit. In fact, it’s strengthened. 
Because with their memory in mind, we’re 
not only going to do everything we planned 
to do before, we’re going to do it better. 

You know, after the shuttle disaster, 
many supportive calls and letters flowed 
into the Young Astronaut Council from 
young people like yourselves—maybe some 
of you. One Eskimo child from Mt. Village, 
Alaska, said, “If our ancestors had been 
afraid to cross over the ice, we wouldn’t be 
here today.” “We should honor the brave 
astronauts who seek their dream,” wrote 
another—“I want to join the Young Astro- 
naut Program and find my dream.” And an 
11-year-old boy from Daly City, California, 
wrote, “If we stop going into space, people 
everywhere will die a little in their hearts.” 
Well, I want to make a pledge to you Young 
Astronauts today: I promise you now, we’re 
not stopping. 

The wealth of technological know-how 
and ability at NASA are some of America’s 
most important national resources, and the 
heart and dedication of NASA’s staff are 
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one of America’s great inspirations. We will 
make necessary changes and improvements, 
and NASA will continue to be in the van- 
guard as America fulfills its destiny in space. 

Let me tell you about the future. Not 
only will we maintain our commitments to 
our national security and civil government 
satellite launchings, but we’re also actively 
encouraging the private sector to begin its 
own space ventures. We’re going to let the 
American spirit of enterprise loose in the 
limitless frontiers of space. And we’re going 
to build a manned space station for the 
1990’s. That model, I think, is above me 
here and to the left. Some of you Young 
Astronauts could be its first inhabitants. 
And some of you may even pilot the space- 
plane that we’re building so that we can 
commute up and down to our new homes 
in the sky. The spaceplane will be a hyper- 
sonic marvel that can take off from a stand- 
ing runway, accelerate up to 25 times the 
speed of sound, and break into Earth orbit. 
We should have the first test model ready 
about 1993. And if any of you are its pilot, 
I'd like to have you take me along for a 
ride. [Laughter] Nancy says I’m good com- 
pany, and—{laughter|—sometimes I can 
make people laugh when I tell stories. 

This may sound like dreaming; well, it 
is—the sort of dream that comes true. You 
know, I’ve lived through a sizable chunk of 
this 20th century, and I’ve seen some 
mighty big changes in my lifetime. Believe 
it or not, I can remember the first time I 
ever heard a sound brought from radio. I 
was about the age of some of the older ones 
here—in high school—and there was a 
young man—a little older—in our’ town. He 
was quite a scientist in his own develop- 
ment of himself. He was an experimenter, 
like so many of you, and he built himself a 
little crystal radio set. There was no such 
thing then as a manufactured, or factory- 
built, radio set. You couldn’t go into a store 
and buy one. There were people like this 
young man who'd experimented and had 
created these sets. You didn’t have a loud- 
speaker; you had to put on earphones to 
hear if they could find anything. And there 
was the earliest radio station in America— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. And so, we 
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walked all over town with him on a Sunday 
afternoon—several of us. And he had an 
aerial he kept holding up trying to find, out 
of the air, some sound. And down by the 
river in Dixon, Illinois, suddenly he turned 
the earphone around so we could hear, and 
we were hearing orchestra music. And it 
was coming from KDKA in Pittsburgh—as I 
say, one of the first—the first radio station. 

Now, to show you how fast things ad- 
vance—9 years later I got my first job, after 
graduating from college, as a radio sports 
broadcaster. Radio had become an institu- 
tion; everybody in the land could listen to 
radio. There were hundreds of radio sta- 
tions. And it was a great industry, a national 
institution, with programs and radio stars 
known nationwide because of its enormous 
impact—and all in those 9 years. 

Since then, the pace of technological 
progress has become ever more rapid, and 
the changes that I’ve seen in my lifetime 
will be dwarfed by the changes you see in 
yours. I envy you that. But the experiments 
I saw on my way in convince me that many 
of these changes will be made by the young 
men and women—the Young Astronauts— 
right here in this room. 

As you know, 1992 is designated Interna- 
tional Space Year. We chose that year be- 
cause it’s the 500th anniversary of Christo- 
pher Columbus’ discovery of America. Each 
one of you young astronauts, scientists, and 
experimenters is a future Columbus, an ex- 
plorer of the 20th and the 21st centuries. 

Remember this: When we come to the 
edge of our known world, we’re standing 
on the shores of the infinite. Dip your hand 
in that limitless sea; you’re touching the 
mystery of God’s universe. Set sail across its 
waters, and you embark on the boldest, 
most noble adventure of all. Out beyond 
our present horizons lie whole new conti- 
nents of possibility, new worlds of hope 
waiting to be discovered. We’ve traveled 
far, but we’ve only begun our journey. 
There are hungry to feed, sicknesses to 
cure, and new worlds to explore. And this is 
no time for small plans or shrinking ambi- 
tions. We stand on the threshold of an epic 
age, an age of technological splendor and 
an explosion of human potential, an age for 
heroes. And I think I’m seeing many of 
them right here in this room. 


The dreams of your parents will become 
your realities. The future we can only con- 
jecture, you will be able to reach out and 
touch—just like that piece of moonstone. 
You Young Astronauts will be our pilots into 
the future, and it is our hearts you will 
carry with you on your voyage to the stars. 

Thank you. God bless you all. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m. in 
the Milestone Gallery at the National Air 
and Space Museum. Prior to his remarks, he 
toured the children’s science project dis- 
plays. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Kathleen W. Lawrence To 
Be Under Secretary for Small Community 
and Rural Development and a Member of 
the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. June 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kathleen W. Lawrence to 
be Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development and to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. She 
would succeed Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mrs. Lawrence has been with 
the Department of Agriculture as Deputy 
Director, Office of Rural Development 
Policy, and as Deputy Under Secretary of 
Agriculture for Small Community and Rural 
Development, 1984 to the present. Previ- 
ously, she was president of the Lawrence 
Co., a management consulting firm that she 
started, in Alexandria, VA, 1978-1981; exec- 
utive director, National Federation of Re- 
publican Women, 1975-1976; and executive 
assistant to the president, National Retail 
Merchants Association, 1973-1974. 

Mrs. Lawrence attended Queens College 
and the University of Virginia. She is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Alex- 
andria, VA. She was born December 7, 
1940, in New York City. 
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National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
June 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business: 


Joseph Profit, of Georgia. Mr. Profit is president 
of Communications International, Inc., in Nor- 
cross. He graduated from Northeast Louisiana 
(B.S., 1971). Mr. Profit is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Atlanta, GA. He was born 
August 13, 1949, in Monroe, LA. 

Milton D. Stewart, of Arizona. Mr. Stewart is 
president of the Small Business High Technolo- 
gy Institute in Phoenix. He graduated from 
New York University (A.B., 1941), Columbia 
University (M.S., 1942), and George Washing- 
ton University (J.D., 1953). Mr. Stewart is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Phoe- 
nix, AZ. He was born March 5, 1922, in Brook- 
lyn, NY. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
June 11, 1986 





The Nation’s Economy and Aid to the 
Contras 


The President. Good evening. Please be 
seated. I have an opening statement. 

I want to say a few words tonight about 
three important issues that are now before 
the Congress. We’ve reined in government 
spending, and with Gramm-Rudman we can 
look forward to a disappearing deficit by 
1991. But there are still a few obstacles in 
the way on our road to a balanced budget. 
Rather than make the sensible adjustments 
we've suggested, some in Congress appar- 
ently intend to take large and dangerous 
cuts out of our national defense. And again 
we hear that constant refrain coming out of 
Washington: Raise taxes. 

Well, it’s time for Congress to take a re- 
sponsible approach to spending decisions. 
And when it comes to taxes, let’s get into 
the spirit of the times. I’ve said it before, 
and I'll say it as often as it takes: I'll veto 
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any tax hike that comes across my desk. Not 
only will we not raise taxes before I leave 
office, I plan to make sure we have a bal- 
anced budget amendment that puts a per- 
manent lid on taxes and doesn’t let the 
Government grow any faster than the econ- 
omy. 

So, we’ve made progress, but we have a 
ways to go on the budget. I’m glad to say, 
though, that we’re moving on tax reform 
that will achieve fairness and promote 
growth. We’re looking at a tax reform bill 
in the Senate that’s quite simply one of the 
best antipoverty programs, one of the best 
job creation programs, and one of the best 
profamily bills this country has ever seen all 
rolled into one. I hope the House and the 
Senate will move quickly to bring this bill 
into law so America can make a fresh start 
in 1987—and even lower tax rates, even 
more jobs, and even stronger growth. 

Finally, there is the upcoming vote on aid 
to the Nicaraguan freedom fighters. Con- 
gress must understand the urgency of the 
situation in Central America. Delay is 
deadly and plays right along with the Com- 
munist game plan. Because while we may 
have tied our own hands, the Soviets, 
Cubans, and Libyans haven’t tied theirs. 
With over $1 billion of support and some of 
the most fearsome weapons in the Soviet 
arsenal, the Communist strategy is simple: 
Hold off American aid as long as possible in 
the hope they can destroy all opposition 
before help arrives. 

It’s time for an up-and-down vote on free- 
dom in Nicaragua, an up-or-down vote on 
whether the United States is going to stop 
Soviet expansionism on the American main- 
land while the price is still not too high and 
the risks are still not too great. We must act 
now in a bipartisan way to do the right 
thing: to rescue freedom in Nicaragua and 
protect the national security of the United 
States. 

And now, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International], it’s your turn. 


SALT II Restraints 


Q. Mr. President, your decision to tear up 
the SALT treaty by the end of the year has 
caused great consternation among the allies, 
among Members of Congress on both sides 
of the aisle, among others who fear that you 
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are creating a more dangerous world. My 
question is: Is this decision irrevocable? And 
I'd like to follow up. 

The President. Well, Helen, I have to say 
that I can understand why they would be 
distressed with the way the news has been 
carried. But let me go back to what the 
situation really is. 

First of all, this treaty, which was signed 
7 years ago, was never ratified—well, it was 
more than 7 years ago, I guess. But for 7 
years there is supposed to have been this 
restraint and this observation of the—or ob- 
servance of the treaty’s terms. And for 7 
years this country has been doing that. The 
Soviet regime, for 7 years, has been violat- 
ing the restraints of the treaty. 

We found it necessary to—or advisable to 
do away with two Poseidon submarines as 
we launched the last Trident. But that, I 
had to make plain, while it did keep us 
within the constraints of the SALT agree- 
ment, that wasn’t the reason. Had there 
been no SALT agreement, we would have 
done away with those two submarines be- 
cause—or dismantled them because of the 
cost and the military value of them, or lack 
of it. 

But then what I said was that before we 
reached another point where this might be 
an issue at all, several months away, which 
has to do with the arming of the 131st B-52 
with a new air-launch cruise missile; and in 
the interim period I said that we could not 
go on unilaterally observing the constraints 
while the Soviet Union violated them and 
gained even greater superiority over us; 
and that we were going to be bound from 
now on by the necessity of maintaining a 
deterrent. We’re not seeking to achieve su- 
periority over them, but we’re certainly not 
going to let them go on increasing their 
superiority over us. But I said—because we 
have these several months before that 
moment comes up—that we were going to 
do our utmost—since they themselves have 
talked of arms reductions—that we were 
going to do our utmost to see if we couldn’t 
involve them in replacing this SALT treaty, 
which, first of all, was never ratified, as I 
said, but, second of all, would no longer be 
in power if it had been ratified, because it 
was stated for a limited period of time— 
that, if we could replace that with a realistic 
program of arms reduction, which has been 


my goal ever since I’ve been here. Now we 
have the first Soviet leader, to my knowl- 
edge, that has ever voluntarily spoken of 
reducing nuclear weapons. And we want to 
follow up on that. 

Q. Well, it sounds like you are going to 
tear it up, Mr. President. Do you agree with 
Richard Perle,’ who branded as Soviet sup- 
porters Members of Congress who want to. 
keep you within the limits of this treaty? 

The President. I’m not going to make any 
comment on anyone who wants to keep 
this. But I did find it rather strange that 
some of the Senators who spoke very criti- 
cally of me, without really understanding 
what it is that I’ve tried to explain about 
this—some of them were Members of the 
Senate when they refused to ratify the 
treaty to begin with. 

The treaty was really nothing but the le- 
gitimizing of an arms race. It didn’t do any- 
thing to reduce nuclear weapons or the nu- 
clear threat. All it did was regulate how fast 
and how much we could continue increas- 
ing the number of weapons. So, I was 
always hostile to that particular treaty be- 
cause it did not reduce weapons, and that’s 
what we’re going to do. But again, as I say, 
the Soviets have an opportunity to meet us 
now with regard to some of the very things 
they've been propwsing—arms reduction. 
And we will observe the constraints to the 
same extent that the Soviet Union does. But 
we can’t go on unilaterally observing this 
while they take off on their own with the 
violations that they’ve already made, and 
probably more to come. 

Mike [Mike Putzel, Associated Press]? 


Future of the Space Program 


Q. Mr. President, NASA is awaiting your 
decision on how to replace the Challenger 
spacecraft. Could you tell us tonight how 
you would finance a fourth orbiter? And if 
you can’t tell us that, could you explain 
what’s holding up your decision? 

The President. Well, for one thing, we’re 
studying the report that we’ve received, 
and there are many things that have to be 
decided. There is a backlog now of space 
cargo that is supposed to be up there. And 
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we have the problem of determining 
whether we shouldn’t increase the number 
of unmanned launchers, for many of those 
things, that could put them in space, and 
then see where we can come with the— 
believe me, I want to go forward, and I 
think we all do, with the shuttle program. 
But how soon we can get to that is a ques- 
tion, and in the meantime should we em- 
phasize more of the unlaunched to move on 
that backlog that we have of cargo that 
needs to get into space. So, I don’t have an 
answer for you on this except that, yes, I 
think we should go forward with another 
shuttle. 

Q. If I may followup, sir: Would you insist 
that fourth orbiter incorporate all the rec- 
ommendations of the Rogers commission 
when it is built? 

The President. Well, again, we're still in 
the midst of studying that now that we’ve 
just received it. So, I can’t answer some- 
thing as specific as that about that. 

Jerry [Jeremiah O’Leary, Washington 
Times]? 


Nicaragua 


Q. I have a two-part question, sir. You’ve 
left no doubt, through your public state- 
ments, of your determination not to permit 
Nicaragua to become another Communist 
Cuba or a Libya. What means are left to the 
United States if the contras are defeated by 
any means whatever? Is a naval quarantine 
possible? 


The President. 1 couldn’t and, Jerry, 
wouldn’t comment on anything that might 
be further actions for us, because I don’t 
think you could do that without informing 
them of anything we’re thinking. And right 
now we have not planned for any contin- 
gency beyond aiding the contras, because 
we think that—I’ve got to stop using that 
word. That was the Sandinistas title for 
them, and I don’t like to do anything 
they’re doing. So, the freedom fighters, we 
believe, with all the information that we 
have, that they are capable of, at the very 
least, applying sufficient leverage that they 
could bring the Sandinista government to a 
negotiating table for a settlement. We 
would prefer that over a military settle- 
ment, if that can be done. 

We know that there are thousands of re- 
cruits that are waiting to join the freedom 
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fighters, and they need the weapons and 
ammunition and so forth for them. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. And the other part of the question is: 
This week in a speech you likened Mr. Gor- 
bachev to Castro, Arafat, and Qadhafi. And 
I'd like to ask what effect you think this 
statement would have on future relations 
with the Soviet Union and a _ possible 
summit. I’m talking about the Georgetown 
speech.? 

The President. Yes, but I didn’t think I 
lumped him in with them. 

Q. It was in the speech. 

The President. 1 certainly—then it was a 
bad choice of words, because I didn’t mean 
to do that. As I’ve said, he is the first Rus- 
sian leader, to my knowledge, that has ever 
voiced the idea of reducing, and even elimi- 
nating, nuclear weapons. So, I must have 
goofed some place, because, believe me, I 
don’t put him in the same category. 

Gary [Gary Schuster, CBS News]? 


Supreme Court Decision on Life-Prolong- 
ing Treatment 


Q. Mr. President, with the Supreme 
Court’s decision today allowing a woman to 
have an abortion—yet again another Su- 
preme Court decision—will your adminis- 
tration let this be the law of the land, or are 
you going to look for another case to press 
your position on this matter? 

The President. Now, wait a minute. Hit 
me again here. I think I was still answering 
Jerry’s question. 

Q. Well, the Supreme Court decided 
today to not interfere with a woman’s right 
to have an abortion. 

The President. Yes. Yes. 

. Is your administration going to pick 
another case to fight this position, or are 
you going to let it stand as a law? 

The President. Not a case. If we interpret 
the decision right of the Court, their objec- 
tion was not to what we were trying to 
accomplish, but the fact that, evidently, the 
regulations from HHS that we asked for 
were based on that previous bill that had to 
do with discrimination against the handi- 


2 Mr. O'Leary referred to the President’s 
address to members of the Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies on June 9. 
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capped. And they, the Court, said they 
thought that this was putting the Federal 
Government—they were getting into some- 
thing that properly was the province of the 
State and all. 

So, what we have to do is look for what is 
the proper way we can do this. Because I 
feel very strongly that we’re talking about a 
human life. And the case that prompted 
this entire act was one in which the deter- 
mination is made that this life is to be taken 
away. And yet it isn’t done as you would 
with an animal. It isn’t done with a merciful 
putting-to-sleep or doing it—they can’t do 
that. So, instead, they just let it starve to 
death. And I just don’t think that if our 
Constitution means anything, it means that 
we, the Federal Government, are entrusted 
with preserving life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Well, where do we draw the line? Can 
we say to someone, “It’s all right for you to, 
in whatever way you choose, dispose of this 
human life, and for whatever reason?” And 
I just don’t think we’re finished with this 
problem at all. 


SALT II Restraints 


Q. Mr. President, if I could pursue the 
questions on your decision on the SALT 
treaty: On one hand, you’re saying that the 
Soviets have continued to increase their su- 
periority over us. On the other hand, you 
said that the treaty did not constrain either 
side in terms of the arms race and was one 
of the reasons you were not for it. It really 
can’t be both ways. 

At the same time, we’ve had a massive 
defense buildup, the Reagan defense build- 
up. Which way is itP Have the Soviets been 
able to increase superiority over this period 
of time, or has the treaty not been able to 
stop them? 

The President. No, it hasn’t been able to. 
The treaty actually set limits, as for exam- 
ple, that you could only have one new type 
of weapon now that you could develop that 
didn’t exist. And they have developed two 
instead of one. And this was a violation. It 
also set numbers and figures so that it was a 
restraint to the extent of just not an all-out 
arms race with no limit on the way you 
could progress. 

But when you say about achieving, re- 
member, we’re still playing catch-up. They 


were building when we were dismantling. 
And we feel that, as I’ve said before, there’s 
no way that we can allow them to reach for 
and get a superiority. And we don’t want a 
superiority over them. But also we simply 
want to maintain enough of a deterrent 
that even with whatever superiority they 
have it won’t be enough for them to take 
the chance on the followup action that _ 
could happen. 

Q. If I could just follow that up: At the 
same time, your own arms control director, 
Mr. Adelman, has said that the Soviet viola- 
tions have not had any great military signifi- 
cance. What is the possibility now, since the 
violations themselves—which have been dis- 
puted by some people as to their signifi- 
cance—what is the possibility that by aban- 
doning the treaty now, which is, as you just 
admitted, has some limited significance in 
providing some degree of predictability, 
that we won’t go into a complete arms race 
now? What’s to replace SALT at this point? 
And why make this decision now? 

The President. Didn’t make it now. I said 
we've got several months here in which 
we're going to try to involve them in the 
things they, themselves, have been talking 
about—and that is a definite arms reduction 
program. This is the only thing that makes 
sense in the world, and I’ve been talking 
about this since 1980. And I said I was sick 
and tired of agreements that just said, 
“Well, we’ll only go at this pace in our in- 
creasing the number of weapons.” Let’s get 
around to getting rid of them as much as 
we can. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News], yes. I 
promised you when you were shouting. 


Hunger in America 


Q. Thank you, sir, for remembering. A 
couple of weeks ago you said that the prob- 
lem of the hungry people in America is not 
due to the fact that they don’t have food 
and the ability to get food, it’s that they 
don’t know where to get it. And some poor 
people we talked to at the time said you’re 
blaming the hungry people for being 
hungry—you're putting the blame on them. 

The President. Well, I don’t know who 
those people were, and I do have to say 
that I think there are people who lack the 
information—people out in the country that 
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maybe don’t know. And we’ve had plenty 
of evidence of that. But the simple truth of 
the matter is we are spending on nutrition 
more than has ever been spent before, and 
more than $3 billion over and above what 
was spent in 1981—$18.6 billion, I think, it 
is this year that is being spent on this pro- 
gram. But in the interim, during this same 
time that we’ve been increasing, the pri- 
vate sector has gone all out in programs, all 
over the country, of meals for the hungry. 
Today the Federal Government is provid- 
ing—I think it’s 93 million meals a day. And 
that does not count all those private agen- 
cies, too. 

So, I think there is considerable merit for 
saying that it’s difficult to believe that 
people are starving in this country because 
food isn’t available. As I say, I think that in 
many instances the people just don’t know 
where or how to go about it. And at the 
same time I find it difficult, also, to find any 
cases of starvation and undernourishment. 

Q. But, sir, if that is the problem, public 
education, why then did you cut out the 
one Federal program that did just that— 
educate hungry people, educate the rural 
poor, educate elderly shut-ins, about how to 
get food assistance? It was there, and your 
administration cut it out. 

The President. Because that was a case of 
simply the food stamps. And that’s a pro- 
gram in which I think most people are 
aware of food stamps. And their neighbors 
are doing it in many cases, if they haven’t 
done it yet. And this was one in which they 
had us literally going door-to-door, knocking 
on the door to tell people how to become 
eligible or “have you gotten your food 
stamps today.” And we thought it was a 
waste, that we’d rather buy more food 
stamps and pay for more food stamps than 
pay for the bureaucracy to do a thing of this 
kind. 

Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]? 


SALT II Restraints 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve just said that 
you really haven’t made the SALT decision 
yet. And I think there’s a lot of confusion as 
to exactly where we stand on the SALT 
decision. Are you going to go over the 
limits of the SALT decision, or are you 
going to dismantle another submarine and 
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stay within the limitsP Exactly what are you 
going to do on SALT? 

The President. Well, Lesley, you’re asking 
something—yes, we will have a plane 
coming up to be armed with a cruise mis- 
sile that would put us, to that extent, 
beyond the constraints of the limitation. 
Now, we’ve got several months before we 
reach that point. We’ve got several months 
in which to see if the Soviet Union—we 
have taxed them over and over again with 
regard to their violating the constraints. 
Now, on that basis we’re going to see if we 
cannot persuade them to join in the things 
they’re talking about: arms reduction. And 
if nothing is done, then we'll make the deci- 
sion with regard to that plane. 

Q. There are reports that today in 
Geneva the Soviets made a new proposal on 
reducing long-range strategic missiles. Is 
this the kind of proposal you’ve been look- 
ing for, and has it changed your opinion of 
what you’re going to do on SALT? 

The President. 1 can’t comment on it be- 
cause of the confidentiality of the situation 
there in Geneva. But, yes, as of today we 
have received this proposal. And now we're 
going to study that and see what they have 
in it. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 
Report of the Presidential Commission on 
the Space Shuttle Challenger Accident 


Q. Mr. President, the Rogers commission 
detailed a series of actions and inactions 
leading up to that shuttle disaster of indi- 
viduals who knew that the O-rings had a 
problem, but did nothing about it, and in 
the last 24 hours before the launch, of engi- 
neers from Thiokol saying it’s unsafe to 
launch—don’t launch, but of pressure being 
put on Thiokol to reverse it. And yet Wil- 
liam Rogers * seems to think that the indi- 
viduals involved should not be punished 
further, their culpability should not be es- 
tablished. Do you agree? 

The President. Yes, I do. We are still 
studying that report of theirs. But I don’t 
believe that there was any deliberate or 
criminal intent in any way on the part of 
anyone. I think that with the great record 
of success that NASA has had—going all the 
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way back to when men circled the Earth in 
those capsules and then to men on the 
Moon and now 24 successful shuttle 
flights—I think there was a complacency 
there. And, yes, it’s something that has to 
be corrected before another one of those 
takes off again. 

But I think it was just a carelessness that 
grew out of success. And I think that it’s 
time for us, also, to remind ourselves of the 
tremendous record that NASA had and help 
now in the restoration of the program and 
their going forward and to see that this 
cannot happen again. I’ve often wondered 
this: if part of it wasn’t due to the balmy 
climate of Florida and that it was difficult 
for anybody to believe that they’d had a 
cold snap that could render that O-ring 
dangerous. 

Q. Well, sir, if I may: In our society if an 
engineer of a train falls asleep at the switch, 
we pursue him for negligence. If bus driv- 
ers—all through our society when people do 
things, even though they don’t mean to kill 
anyone, as you’ve said in this case—they’re 
brought into court if there’s evidence that 
they've been negligent in some sort of 
criminal fashion. Why should these people 
be exempt from that kind of just review? 

The President. Well, Sam, let me plead 
waiting until we see the entire report— 
until we’ve had a chance to read all of the 
testimony and everything else before 
making a decision. We’ve put a man in 
there that we believe is going to do much. 

I’ve got to call on at least one red dress. 


Safety of Americans Abroad; Fourth of 
July and Terrorism 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President, and I will 
have a followup. Immediately after the U.S. 
attack on Libya, you were particularly 
grateful to Prime Minister Thatcher for her 
help in allowing the United States to let 
airplanes take off from the U.K. Since then 
American tourists have been staying away 
from England and Europe in droves, and 
Mrs. Thatcher has made a personal plea for 
Americans and their dollars to come back to 
the continent. Do you think that it’s safe in 
Europe for Americans to return? And will 
you tell Americans whether they ought to 
go overseas this summer? 

The President. You've asked me a very 
tough one in my position with what we 


know about the dangers throughout the 
world. I certainly don’t want to be quoted 
as advocating a tourist rush in the face of 
the world the way it is. I’m going to be 
rather bold and just tell you that our Am- 
bassador has recently had a little talk, or 
something, that was carried in the Los An- 
geles Times. And it was to the effect that 
he believed that London was probably one- 
of the safest cities in the world and that he 
saw no reason for anyone to be fearful of 
that. Well, I have not argued with him on 
his making that point. 

Q. My follow, then, is that we also read 
about the extraordinary security precau- 
tions that are going to be taken for the 
Statue of Liberty festivities July 4th. Are 
you concerned that perhaps that’s a pretty 
delectable domestic target? 

The President. Yes. But I also have a 
great deal of confidence in our security 
people. And I can see where they would 
think that that would be a very inviting 
target for those who hate us in the terrorist 
ranks and think that they might be able to 
embarrass us that way. 

Yes? 


Discrimination Allegations at the 
Agriculture Department 


Q. Mr. President, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has been severely criticized for its 
treatment of minorities in employment and 
service delivery. This, despite your saying 
that you would not tolerate discrimination 
in the Federal Government. What are you 
going to do about the Agriculture Depart- 
ment? 

The President. Bob [Bob Ellison, Sheridan 
Broadcasting Network], it’s already being 
done by the Secretary of Agriculture. He’s 
heard these allegations, also. And as I un- 
derstand it they were allegations with 
regard to not being as fair as they should be 
with regard to women employment and, on 
the racial basis, to black employment. And 
the Secretary sorted all the far-flung and 
various agencies of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and an investigation is underway 
right now to see if that’s true—because he 
absolutely has sworn if it is he’s going to 
correct it, because he doesn’t want any dis- 
crimination either. 
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Q. What will you do to ensure that these 
things are carried out? 

The President. That they are what? 

Q. That they’re carried out—that the —— 

The President. Well, because I feel as 
strongly as he does about that. I’m going to 
be watching this very carefully. I don’t 
want any hint or sign in our administration 
that there is any kind of discrimination of 
that kind. And I think I’ve got a record that 
should make you willing to believe that. Be- 
cause as a Governor in California, I elimi- 
nated a kind of quiet discrimination that 
had seen an unfair balance in employment 
and ended up appointing more members of 
the minority communities to executive and 
policymaking positions than all the previous 
Governors of California put together. So, 
yes, I’m going to ride herd on this, but I 
have great confidence in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, because he was doing this in 
California at the same time that I was Gov- 
ernor. 


Arms Reductions Negotiations; U.S.- Soviet 
Summit 


Q. Mr. President, the Warsaw Pact is said 
to be offering to withdraw a million of their 
troops that face us in the West. For those of 
us with families in Europe that sounds like 
a lot. I know that you always like to deal 
with these offers in the confidentiality of 
Geneva. But isn’t it perhaps time, bearing 
in mind that nothing seems to have come 
out of Geneva for over a year, to go with an 
offer like this, run with it and see what 
happens? 

The President. You mean the offer that 
has just been given in Geneva? 

Q. Correct. 

The President. Well, as I say, there have 
been offers, and we have made counter- 
offers; much in the same thing and with 
pretty much the same end result as to num- 
bers of weapons. And where the difficulties 
seem to come in is the Soviet Union and 
the United States have somewhat different 
mixes of weapons that we believe are essen- 
tial to—well, for theirs, we believe theirs is 
based more of an offensive nature. We be- 
lieve ours is based more on a deterrent 
idea. And so, sometimes we run into diffi- 
culties then in reconciling some of the 
means of getting to the same number of 
warheads being eliminated. 
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This has kept us from having an agree- 
ment so far. Now this last agreement has 
come in, and we don’t know yet until we 
see it carefully—is it a response to one of 
our counteroffers? Does it in some way 
change some of their proposals and bring us 
closer to a negotiated position? And this is 
what we want more than anything. So, you 
can depend on it that we’re going to make 
every effort. But it must be fair and bal- 
anced. It must not be an agreement in 
which one side is trying to maintain or in- 
crease an advantage over the other. 

Q. Sir, doesn’t this make it all the more 
important to see Mr. Gorbachev as soon as 
possible this year? 

The President. That’s what I'd like. In 
fact, we’re waiting to hear when this can 
take place. We suggested a date, and evi- 
dently it was too early for them. They 
didn’t suggest, but they spoke publicly 
about a possible date, and that was wrong 
for us because of the coming political cam- 
paign. But we still, and I still, believe that 
he wants a summit and I want a summit, 
and I believe it’s going to take place. 

I better spread around here someplace. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. No, no—there. With the 
red flower. 

Q. With the red flower or the red coat? 

The President. Red flower. 


Pollard Espionage Case 


Q. Mr. President, the Pollard spy case has 
precipitated some confusion within your ad- 
ministration over the matter of how much 
Israeli spying there is in this country and if 
it goes beyond the Pollards. The Justice De- 
partment officials are telling us that it goes 
beyond the Pollards, and they’re continuing 
their investigation. The State Department 
officials have told us that there’s no more 
Israeli spying here, and they’re satisfied, 
and they seem to want to put an end to it. I 
wonder if you could clear up this confusion. 

The President. The only thing I know is 
that the Israeli Government has assured us, 
as much as they can, that they have never 
had any program of trying to get intelli- 
gence information from our country or 
doing any spying on us. And so far, as I say, 
the Justice Department has said they will 
look to see if there is anything that they can 
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find out. But so far there’s been no evi- 
dence presented to us from anyone. 

Q. Well, what if they do come up with 
some evidence? What would you do? 

The President. Well, then, I think we'll 
have to deal with that then and find out 
whether it’s a surprise to the Israeli Gov- 
ernment, whether someone was off playing 
their own game or not. 


Federal Reserve Chairman Volcker’s Trip 
to Mexico 


Q. Federal Reserve Chairman Volcker 
made an unannounced trip to Mexico this 
week to discuss that country’s financial 
problems. Are you worried that Mexico 
might unilaterally default on payments or 
totally default on its foreign debt? 

The President. Well, I think this is a possi- 
bility with not only Mexico but a number of 
other countries that are having these debt 
problems—and much based on the high in- 
terest rates of the past before we reduced 
inflation. And obviously, we’d like to be of 
help to them within the framework of the 
agreements that were reached in Korea by 
Secretary Baker. And we want to be of 
help as much as we can. Mexico is a next- 
door neighbor; our fortunes are linked on 
many fronts. And so, we want to be of as 
much help as we can. And that was the 
reason for his trip. 

It’s over already? 

Q. Do you want to stay? 

Q. You’re welcome to stay, Mr. President. 

Q. Stay, stay. 

The President. Why don’t you ask ques- 
tions that can be answered yes or no? 

Q. I’ve got a good one. 

Q. I have one that can be answered yes 
or no. Do you want them to take away your 
IRA deduction? 

The President. 1 can’t take any more 
questions. 

Q. Do you have an IRAP An IRAP 

The President. No. 

Q. You don’t? 


Note: The President’s 37th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


* Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker 
II. 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 12, 1986 





The Warsaw Pact statement regarding 
troop reduction was made at a Warsaw Pact 
meeting in Budapest yesterday. This has ap- 
parently been agreed to by Warsaw Pact. 
leaders but has not been presented for a 
detailed Western review in any of the con- 
ventional arms control fora. That would be 
not yet in Vienna, where MBFR is being 
considered, or CDE! in Geneva, or the 
Conference on Disarmament in Stockholm. 

We find the ideas, as reported, of interest 
and would welcome the opportunity to ana- 
lyze concrete proposals embodying them. 
We would note, however, that the Warsaw 
Pact has not responded fully to a more 
modest, but more concrete, NATO proposal 
last November at Vienna for a first step 
toward conventional reductions. That pro- 
posal, last November, involved initial reduc- 
tions of U.S. troops by 5,000 and Soviet 
troops by 11,500 with a 3-year, no-increase 
commitment on forces in the zone. Also, it 
called for a development of a verification 
regime over 3 years and the development 
of an agreed database on which future re- 
ductions would be calculated. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:30 a.m. 


South Africa 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 12, 1986 





We have noted the action by the South 
African Government this morning. We call 
on both sides, again, to use restraint, to 
avoid violence, to enter into a dialog, to 
work out a negotiated settlement to the 


1 Conference on Disarmament in Europe. 
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problems that exist in South Africa. The 
State Department early today was in con- 
tact with the Embassy. The Embassy will be 
in contact with the South African Govern- 
ment. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:30 a.m. 


President’s Blue Ribbon Commission 
on Defense Management 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the President’s 
Meeting With Members of the Commission. 
June 12, 1986 





President Reagan met today with David 
Packard and the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense 
Management. Mr. Packard briefed the 
President on the contents of the Commis- 
sion’s final report, which will be submitted 
to the President on June 30. 

In his briefing, Mr. Packard noted that 
much progress has been made in imple- 
menting the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions within both the government and in- 
dustry. Mr. Packard was especially pleased 
that a group of 24 major defense contrac- 
tors has developed a code of ethics and pro- 
cedures to review compliance with the 
code, in line with the recommendations of 
the Commission’s interim report. He hopes 
that other firms will join this important ini- 
tiative. The Commission will address the in- 
dustry initiative in its final report to the 
President. Mr. Packard also noted that the 
Commission will soon publish a supplemen- 
tal report containing more detailed recom- 
mendations for improving national security 
planning and budgeting procedures. The 
Commission’s final report will also recom- 
mend development of centers of excellence 
in defense management that are similar to 
successful management initiatives used by 
industry. 
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Secretary Weinberger was also present at 
the meeting and outlined to the Commis- 
sion and to the President the progress the 
Department of Defense has made in imple- 
mentation of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations to date. 

The President was pleased with Secretary 
Weinberger’s report and asked that Mr. 
Packard and Secretary Weinberger report 
to him again early next year on the Depart- 
ment’s progress. 


United States Ambassador to Haiti 





Nomination of Brunson McKinley. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Brunson McKinley, of 
New Jersey, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Haiti. He suc- 
ceeds Clayton E. McManaway, Jr. 

Mr. McKinley joined the Foreign Service 
in 1971. His first overseas assignment was as 
aide to Ambassador Graham Martin in 
Rome. From 1973 to 1974, he served as 
assistant to David K.E. Bruce, the Chief of 
the U.S. Liaison Office in Beijing. In March 
1975 he became deputy principal officer at 
the U.S. consulate general in Da Nang, 
Vietnam, and participated in the evacuation 
of Da Nang and Saigon. Mr. McKinley re- 
turned to Washington in May 1975; after 1 
year in the Executive Secretariat of the De- 
partment of State, he joined the Bureau of 
European Affairs as officer in charge of re- 
lations with Italy. From 1978 to 1981, he 
was a political officer in our Embassy in 
London, and from 1981 to 1983, he was 
head of the political section at our mission 
in Berlin. Since 1983 he has been Deputy 
Executive Secretary of the Department of 
State. 

He received an A.B. in 1962 from the 
University of Chicago and an M.A. in 1964 
from Harvard University, both degrees in 
classical languages. In 1966 he enlisted in 
the U.S. Army, was commissioned in Viet- 
nam, and left the service with the rank of 
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captain. He speaks French, German, Italian, 
Vietnamese, and Chinese. 

Mr. McKinley is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born February 8, 1943, in Miami, FL. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Thomas Lynch Adams, Jr., 
To Be Assistant Administrator for Enforce- 
ment and Compliance Monitoring. 

June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas Lynch Adams, Jr., 
to be an Assistant Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (Enforce- 
ment and Compliance Monitoring). He 
would succeed Courtney M. Price. 

Since 1983 Mr. Adams has been a Deputy 
General Counsel (Regional Coordination) at 
the Environmental Protection Agency. Pre- 
viously, he was assistant director, govern- 
mental relations, Republic Steel Corp., 
1977-1983; Assistant General Counsel, U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission, 1975-1977; 
Legislative Counsel, Small Business Admin- 
istration, January 1975-August 1975; minor- 
ity counsel Subcommittee on Environment 
and Consumer Affairs, U.S. Senate Com- 
merce Committee, 1972-1974; and appel- 
late attorney, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Land and Natural Resources Division, 
1970-1972. 

Mr. Adams graduated from the University 
of Virginia (B.A., 1963) and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Law (J.D., 1970). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. Mr. Adams was born No- 
vember 22, 1941, in Lexington, KY. 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 





Nomination of John J. Petillo To Be a 
Member. June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Petillo to be a 
member of the Peace Corps National Advi- 


sory Council for a term of 2 years expiring 
November 29, 1987. This is a new position. 

Since 1983 Monsignor Petillo has been 
chancellor of Seton Hall University and Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary in South 
Orange, NJ. In 1978 he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Seton Hall Uni- 
versity and he also became chancellor of 
administration of the Archdiocese of_ 
Newark, a position he held until his ap- 
pointment as chancellor. Monsignor Petillo 
was ordained in 1973, began his ministerial 
career with the Archdiocese of Newark in 
1975 as assistant director in the Office of 
Research and Planning, and was later ap- 
pointed deputy director of Catholic commu- 
nity services. 

Monsignor Petillo graduated from Seton 
Hall University (B.A., 1969 and M.A., 1971), 
Fordham University (Ph.D., 1975), Rutgers 
(M.PA., 1976), and Immaculate Conception 
(M.Div., 1974). He resides in South Orange, 
NJ, and was born March 19, 1947, in Mont- 
clair, NJ. 


United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council 





Appointment of Ivan Boesky as a Member. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ivan Boesky to be a 
member of the United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Council for a term expiring January 
15, 1991. He would succeed Marver Bern- 
stein. 

Since 1981 he has been chairman and 
CEO of the Ivan F. Boesky Corp., where he 
was a managing partner 1975-1980. Previ- 
ously, he was a general partner with Ed- 
wards & Hanly in New York, 1972-1975; 
securities analyst, First Manhattan Co., 
1968-1970; securities analyst, L.F. Roth- 
schild, 1966-1968; tax accountant, Touche, 
Ross & Co. in Detroit, 1965-1966; and law 
clerk, U.S. District Court for Eastern Michi- 
gan, 1964-1965. 

Mr. Boesky attended the University of 
Michigan and graduated from the Detroit 
College of Law (J.D.,° 1964). He is married, 
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has four children, and resides in New York 
City. Mr. Boesky was born March 6, 1937, 
in Detroit, MI. 


President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Appointment of Jim Gilmore, Jr., as a 
Member. June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jim Gilmore, Jr., to be a 
member of the President’s Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness and Sports. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Gilmore is owner of Jim Gilmore En- 
terprises headquartered in Kalamazoo, MI, 
which includes the Gilmore Broadcasting 
Corp., several car dealerships, and Jim Gil- 
more Enterprises Industrial Farms. He has 
been an active supporter of the Internation- 
al Hockey League and has been chairman 
and president of the Gilmore Racing Team, 
Inc., which sponsors A.J. Foyt, Jr. Mr. Gil- 
more has also been active in civic and 
public affairs as a member of the board of 
directors, Public Information Committee, 
American Cancer Society, and he served as 
mayor of Kalamazoo, MI, 1959-1961. 

He attended Kalamazoo University and 
Western Michigan University. Mr. Gilmore 
is married, has nine children, and resides in 
Kalamazoo, MI, where he was born on June 
14, 1926. 


People to People High School Student 
Ambassadors 





Remarks to Program Participants and an 
Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
June 12, 1986 





The President. So, it’s a welcome to the 
White House and a special hello to your 
executive director, Julia Niemczyk. And it is 
certainly a pleasure for me as honorary 
chairman of the People to People program 
to have this opportunity to speak with you 
before you are off on your great adventure. 
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These exchange programs in which you 
and many thousands of others participate, I 
think, are one of the most important ways 
for others to learn about our values and our 
views. And during your time overseas, you 
will likely be confronted with many foreign 
policy questions. There is every reason for 
Americans to be proud of our country’s 
dealings with other nations. We have been 
a force for freedom and a force for peace 
on this planet. And when we turn over the 
reins to your generation—and that won’t be 
so long from now—we want this to be a 
safer planet than it is today. That is what 
the negotiations in Geneva are all about. 
There is a great deal of maneuvering that 
goes on during such negotiations, but I’m 
still optimistic. 

The United States is willing to do more 
than put a lid on the number of nuclear 
weapons. We are proposing to reduce U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear arms to an equal and 
verifiable level, and it is in the interest of 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
to do this. If the Soviets will agree, we can 
get started on this right now. 

While trying to achieve nuclear and con- 
ventional arms reductions, we are exploring 
technologies that will protect people from 
the threat of ballistic missiles. This is our 
research under our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, which everyone knows as SDI. If we 
are successful, those missiles will be less ef- 
fective, and thus both sides will be all the 
more likely to agree to cut deeply the 
number of these weapons and their arse- 
nals. And if that one day leads to a shield 
against ballistic missiles, the whole world, I 
think, will breathe easier. 

You young people, more than any other 
group, have a stake in the future. I’m going 
to be speaking at a high school graduation 
in Glassboro, New Jersey, next week. It’ll be 
my first high school graduation in quite 
some time. And some of the matters under 
discussion—the future of peace and free- 
dom will be on the agenda. But now I know 
that you have some things that you’d like to 
discuss. So, we shall allow the press to 
retire, and then we can get on with our 
discussion. 

Reporter. Well, Mr. President, there’s still 
a lot of confusion, sir, about the SALT 
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agreement last night.! Did you mean to say 
that SALT is dead? And did you sign off on 
the limits for the air-launch cruise missiles? 
Did you definitely decide to do that, and is 
SALT dead? 

The President. No. What I was saying is 
we'll make the decision with regard to the 
ballistic missile or the cruise missile when 
that time comes. But in the interim, we’re 
going to be dealing with the Soviet Union 
on their most recent proposal to us. The 
time has come to replace a treaty that was 
never ratified, that has now gone beyond 
the length of time for which it was de- 
signed, which they have never observed— 
have been violating since its inception—to 
replace that with a legitimate arms reduc- 
tion treaty. Now, that’s what I was saying 
last night. 

Q. So, SALT is deadP 

The President. What? 

Q. SALT is dead then? 

The President. We're going to try to re- 
place it with a better deal. 

Q. Why won’t you say it when your 
spokesman’s been saying it very flatly to us. 
We need it from you. Is it dead or isn’t it? 

The President. |—— 

Q. I mean, Larry Speakes 2 told us very 
definitively that it is dead, and yet you 
won't say it. 

The President. 1 think you can trust what 
Larry Speakes said to you. 

Q. Well, he also told us, sir, this morning, 
that you had signed off on definitely ex- 
ceeding the limit for air-launch cruise mis- 
siles. 

The President. One of the reasons I’m not 
saying to that is because right now we are 
going to do our utmost to engage the Soviet 
Union in an arms reduction agreement. 
And anyone going into negotiations, I think, 
has a right to remain silent so that nothing 
will be used against him. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. You're taking up their 
time here. 

Q. You’ve got good protectors. [Laughter] 


1 The reporter referred to the President's 
remarks in his news conference of June 11. 

2 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 

As printed above, the President’s remarks 
and the exchange with reporters follow the 
White House press release. 


Baltic Freedom Day, 1986 ; 





Proclamation 5501. June 12, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States was born in a War of 
Independence against an oppressive rule. 
We stood up for inalienable rights given by 
God and declared that governments that 
systematically violate those rights lose their 
claim to legitimacy. 

It is a tragedy of our time that many 
peoples continue to live under the brutal 
totalitarian rule of the Soviet empire. We 
will expose the inhumanity of the oppres- 
sors and speak out on behalf of the op- 
pressed. We will denounce tyranny and 
champion the cause of its victims. 

Baltic Freedom Day provides these op- 
portunities. On this day, we observe the 
anniversary of the callous and treacherous 
subjugation of three independent and free- 
dom-loving states. Forty-six years ago, in- 
vading Soviet armies, in collusion with the 
Nazi regime, overran and occupied the Re- 
publics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Through police-state tactics, the occupation 
and subjugation continue. Soviet outrages 
against these peoples have included massive 
deportations from their native soil to con- 
centration camps in Siberia and elsewhere. 
At the same time masses of Russians have 
been uprooted from their homes and relo- 
cated in the Baltic nations in an effort to 
eradicate the cultural and ethnic heritage of 
the Baltic peoples. Against all recognized 
principles of international law, justice, and 
humanity, the Soviets have continued their 
domination over Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. The United States has never recog- 
nized their forced incorporation into the 
U.S.S.R. It is illegal, indefensible, and iniqui- 
tous. 
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We are engaged in a very real struggle to 
focus the world’s attention on one of the 
gravest wrongs of our age—the stubborn 
and contemptuous Soviet disregard for the 
sovereignty of independent nations and the 
rights of oppressed peoples. As evidence, 
we hold up its first victims—the heroic 
Baltic nations we honor today. To do less is 
to acquiesce in injustice and to betray our 
heritage as champions of human freedom. 

As a Nation, we are the standard-bearers 
of freedom and a beacon of hope to the 
oppressed. Ours is the mission of the proph- 
et Isaiah, “to bind up the brokenhearted, 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” 

The Congress of the United States, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 271, has designated 
June 14, 1986, as “Baltic Freedom Day” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 14, 1986, as Baltic 
Freedom Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate remembrances and ceremonies 
and to reaffirm their commitment to the 
principles of liberty and self-determination 
for all peoples. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:27 a.m., June 13, 1986 


United States International Narcotics 
Control Commission 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today has announced his 
intention to appoint the following individ- 
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uals to be members of the United States 
International Narcotics Control Commis- 
sion. These are new positions: 


Shirley D. Coletti, of Florida. Since 1984 Mrs. 
Coletti has been the chairman of the board of 
the National Federation of Parents for Drug 
Free Youth, and she is a member of the Nancy 
Reagan Speaker’s Bureau on the fight against 
drug abuse. She recently represented the 
United States at the Seventh International Con- 
ference of Nongovernment Organizations on 
Drug Dependence in Kathmandu, Nepal. She 
attended Grant School of Nursing, 1961, and 
was born February 17, 1935, in Clinton, KY. 

Robert E. McCarthy, of California. Mr. McCarthy 
is the senior and founding partner of McCar- 
thy, Flowers and Roberts, and previously he 
was the assistant secretary and founder of 
Steamship Co. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1941; J.D., 
1949). He was born February 16, 1920, in San 
Francisco, CA. 


National Commission on Agricultural 
Finance 





Appointment of Three Members. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission on 
Agricultural Finance. These are new posi- 
tions: 


Tom H. Carothers, of Texas. Mr. Carothers is a 
rancher and agribusinessman in Palestine, TX. 
In. 1982 he was appointed to a 6-year term on 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, and he also 
currently serves as a director of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. He 
graduated from Baylor University (B.A., 1938). 
He was born December 17, 1914. 


Kathleen W. Lawrence, of Virginia. Mrs. Law- 
rence is currently Deputy Under Secretary of 
Agriculture for Small Community and Rural 
Development at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and she has been nominated to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small Com- 
munity and Rural Development. She was born 
December 7, 1940, in New York City. 

Harold B. Steele, of Illinois. Mr. Steele has oper- 
ated his own corn-hog farming operation near 
Princeton and is now retired. He served as 
president of the Illinois Farm Bureau, 1970- 
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1983; as a member of the board of directors of 
the National Livestock Producer Association, 
1975-1982; and he has served as a member on 
several agricultural trade missions to the 
Orient and Europe. He was born July 8, 1922, 
in Sublette, IL. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business: 


Louis P. Thebault, of New Jersey. Mr. Thebault 
is chairman of L.P. Thebault Co., a graphic 
communications firm, in Parsippany. He grad- 
uated from Seton Hall College (B.S., 1943) and 
was born December 14, 1921, in Madison, NJ. 

Bruce G. Fielding, of California. Mr. Fielding is 
president of Fielding, Locksley & Storek, an 
accountancy corporation, in Mountain View. 
He graduated from Washington & Jefferson 
College (B.A., 1941) and was born June 3, 1923, 
in Cleyeland, OH. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Three Members. 
June 12, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation for terms expiring 
May 11, 1989: 


Martin S. Appel, of California. He would succeed 
Thomas J. Farrell. Mr. Appel is a member of 
Ruchin, Richman & Appel, a law firm in Bev- 
erly Hills. Mr. Appel graduated from North- 
western University (B.S., 1953; J.D., 1956) and 
resides in Beverly Hills. He is married, has four 
children, and was born March 15, 1933, in Chi- 
cago, IL. 

Jean G. Gumerson, of Oklahoma. She would suc- 
ceed Richard J. Kogan. Mrs. Gumerson is direc- 
tor of public relations and corporation social 


policy for the C.R. Anthony Co. in Oklahoma 
City. She has three children, resides in Oklaho- 
ma City, and was born March 19, 1923, in Hay- 
field, MN. 

J. Alfred Rider, of California. He would succeed 
Vincent C. Gray. Dr. Rider is president, Chil- 
dren’s Brain Diseases Foundation, in San Fran- 
cisco. He graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago (S.B., 1942; M.D., 1944; Ph.D., 1951). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in Mill 
Valley. Dr. Rider was born January 30, 1921, in ~ 
Chicago, IL. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 





Letter to the Administrator Concerning 
Recommendations of the Final Report of 
the Presidential Commission on the Space 
Shuttle Challenger Accident. 

June 13, 1986 





Dear Jim: 


I have completed my review of the 
report from the Commission on the Space 
Shuttle Challenger Accident. I believe that 
a program must be undertaken to imple- 
ment its recommendations as soon as possi- 
ble. The procedural and organizational 
changes suggested in the report will be es- 
sential to resuming effective and efficient 
Space Transportation System operations, 
and will be crucial in restoring U.S. space 
launch activities to full operational status. 

Specifically, I would like NASA to report 
back to me in 30 days on how and when 
the Commission’s recommendations will be 
implemented. This report should include 
milestones by which progress in the imple- 
mentation process can be measured. 

Let me emphasize, as I have done so 
many times, that the men and women of 
NASA and the tasks that they so ably per- 
form are essential to the nation if we are to 
retain our leadership in the pursuit of tech- 
nological and scientific progress. 

Despite misfortunes and setbacks, we are 
determined to press on in our space pro- 
grams. Again, Jim, we turn to you for lead- 
ership. You and the NASA team have our 
support and our blessings to do what has to 
be done to make our space program safe, 
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reliable, and a source of pride to our nation 
and of benefit to all mankind. 

I look forward to receiving your report 
on implementing the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


Note: As printed above, the letter follows 
the White House press release. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the President’s 
Meeting With Administrator James C. 
Fletcher. June 13, 1986 





This morning the President held a brief 
meeting with the NASA Administrator, Dr. 
James Fletcher. The meeting was held to 
follow up on the recent report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Space Shuttle 
Challenger Accident. 

The President has completed a review of 
the Rogers commission report and believes 
that their recommendations should be im- 
plemented. The changes suggested in the 
report are essential to resuming effective 
and efficient space transportation system 
operations and will be crucial to restoring 
full operational status once again. 

Dr. Fletcher has been asked by the Presi- 
dent to report back in 30 days with a plan 
for implementing the Commission’s recom- 
mendations and establish milestones meas- 
uring progress in that process. 


South Africa 





Statement by the President on the 10th 
Anniversary of the Soweto Uprising. 
June 13, 1986 





The 10th anniversary of the Soweto upris- 
ing of 1976 will be commemorated on June 
16, a day that has become a symbol! of black 
aspirations for freedom, equal rights, and 
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full political participation. On this solemn 
occasion, it seems fitting that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment renew its call on all parties to ex- 
ercise maximum restraint in searching for 
solutions to South Africa’s severe political 
crisis. Violence by those who enforce apart- 
heid and by those opposed to it has become 
so common that South Africa risks becom- 
ing a continuing tragedy. 

The American people feel strongly that 
permitting nonviolent meetings is the hall- 
mark of civilized governments and in the 
best tradition of the Western democracies. I 
have communicated directly with President 
Botha to ensure that he and his government 
are aware of my deep feelings about this. At 
the same time, I want to address myself 
publicly to all South Africans to urge that 
they consider again the stark consequences 
of violence before lighting the next match 
or pulling the next trigger. Our hearts are 
with the people of South Africa in this time 
of trauma. We appeal to them—white and 
black—to face up to their own responsibil- 
ities to make the Soweto anniversary truly a 
time for peaceful expressions of opposition 
to apartheid. Only in this way will they 
truly honor those who died in Soweto 10 
years ago and the millions of South Africans 
still yearning for justice in that land. 


Regional Press 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a White House Luncheon. 
June 13, 1986 





Aid to the Contras 


The President. Thank you all very much 
for rearranging your schedules in order to 
be here. And I like to talk to the press. It’s 
always challenging. Of course, I don’t know 
why I’m giving myself a challenge on 
Friday the 13th. [Laughter] 

But you see above me there a portrait of, 
perhaps, our greatest President: Abe Lin- 
coln. He lived what’s been called the most 
moving life in the American experience; a 
big, raw, lonely boy from the rawest, lone- 
liest part of the wilderness; no mother, no 
special warmth from the father. He found 
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hope and sense of communion only in books 
and lived, of course, in a place where they 
had about two of them. And luckily one was 
the Bible and the other was Shakespeare. 
He was our great unlettered genius, who 
became a poet of great ease and fluidity. 
He was a politician, and a gifted one. And 
he told the truth. 

And one of the truths he told was this: He 
spoke in his second message to Congress of 
the terrible storm that had come, and he 
said, “Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory.” Well, indeed, they could not, and nei- 
ther can we. You know what storm I speak 
of. 

Earlier this week, to a Georgetown 
group,! I spoke of the situation in Nicara- 
gua. My remarks were well covered, and 
you're familiar with all the arguments, pro 
and con. You know my views. 

The current regime in Nicaragua sus- 
tained, encouraged, and used by Cuba and 
the Soviet Union is intent upon institution- 
alizing a Communist totalitarian form of 
government in that country. A Communist 
regime in our hemisphere is good news for 
no one. It’s bad news for those who love 
freedom and bad news for those who love 
peace. 

We have a chance to help stop this omi- 
nous develup:ment and help stop it relative- 
ly cheaply by giving support, financial and 
material support, to the growing body of 
men and women in Nicaragua who are re- 
sisting the imposition of communism in 
their homeland. We prefer a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problems of Central America, 
but it’s every day more evident that the 
Sandinista game is a game of delay designed 
only to give themselves time to crush the 
democratic opposition and consolidate their 
totalitarian system of control over Nicara- 
guan society. 

We're now asking for $100 million in 
aid—$100 million to help the democratic 
forces resist and to pressure the Sandinistas 
to remember their promises of democracy 
and peace to the people of Nicaragua and 
the wider international community. 

I’m telling you this because I'll need your 
help and the help of the American people. I 
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know that support begins with understand- 
ing. And so, if there’s anything that is left 
that is not understood about our policy 
toward Nicaragua, well, I’m here prepared 
to testify, as they say. So, let’s fire away. 

Q. Mr. President, Joe Day, from WNEV- 
TV in Boston. And on that subject, sir, there 
have been calls, as you’re well aware, for 
investigations of alleged criminal activity on . 
the part of the freedom fighters, or the 
contras. And I wonder, sir, whether you 
think that’s a good idea and whether you 
are satisfied with the conduct of those 
people who you are seeking additional aid 
for in Nicaragua? 

The President. Let me say that in any 
conflict of this kind, we understand, of 
course, that there are going to be individual 
deeds, there are going to be acts of brutal- 
ity, whether against civilians or whatever, 
by individuals. But we know and are satis- 
fied that the policy of the leaders is one of 
abiding by humanitarian rules of warfare as 
far as the contras are concerned. 

This is not particularly true of the Sandi- 
nista forces, and we’ve had individuals here 
in our country testify as to the brutal treat- 
ment that they have received. And we have 
not found that—well, much of this we have 
found is a part of a disinformation campaign 
tending to discredit them. 

For example, the charges of dope run- 
ning—well, the factual evidence that we 
have—and it’s photographic as the result of 
a kind of sting operation—is that among the 
high officials of the Sandinista government, 
utilizing one of their military air bases, is 
the transshipment of drugs aimed for the 
United States. And, as I say, this we have 
pictured. 

And now, the latest one is: The big inves- 
tigation is has there been shenanigans with 
the $27 million of humanitarian aid that 
was sent down there or that was passed by 
the Congress, reluctantly, to do this. Well, I 
don’t see why their investigation has not 
revealed, as yet, that they were so con- 
cerned that the agencies of the executive 
branch might not be trustworthy in the 
handling of this money, that in the passing 
of the $27 million, they laid down the strict 
rules as to exactly how that money must be 
delivered and spent. And we followed those 
rules. I think they ought to give us back 
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control over that because they didn’t do too 
well. 


Afghanistan 


Q. Mr. President, Brad Willis, WBZ-TV, 
Boston. Can you tell me why you’re putting 
a larger effort into aid for the contras in 
Nicaragua than the freedom fighters in Af- 
ghanistan, who have been under Soviet oc- 
cupation for over 6 years now, and also 
what your feelings are about the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan and what the U.S. 
should do? 

The President. We are helping in Afghan- 
istan. I’m not at liberty to tell you any de- 
tails as to how we are and what we’re 
doing. We're definitely on their side, the 
mujahidin, and believe that this invasion by 
the Soviet Union is just further proof that 
they are following an expansionist policy 
that is based on the Marxian doctrine, and 
the Marx-Lenin doctrine, that communism 
must become a one world—that it must be 
a one world Communist State, that that is 
their goal. And, no, we’re doing everything 
we can to, hopefully, get them out of there. 

Let me spread around a little bit here. 
I’m looking in the same—— 


U.S.-Cuba Relations 


Q. From Miami, Tomas Regalado, WQBA, 
sir. Of course, Nicaragua is the priority, but 
you also have mentioned Cuba always as 
part of Nicaraguan problems. We hear 
rumors that an envoy of the church had 
met with you several days ago, and that 
Castro, because of the economic situation, 
wants better relations with the United 
States. What would it take for this to 
happen? Have you had those report or signs 
from Cuba? 

The President. | know there have been. 
And ever since I’ve been here, every once 
in a while, there have been statements of 
this kind. And early on, we made contact at 
a very high level down there to see, and 
nothing came of it. 

It’s very simple. If he really means that 
he would like to have better relations and 
rejoin the countries of the Americas, of the 
Western Hemisphere, all he has to do is 
engage in some actions. All he has to do is 
release some political prisoners. All he has 
to do is change his persecution of and his 
dominance of—or interference with the 
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free press, and all of those things and show 
that he’s ready to change from a totalitarian 
form of government and to allow the 
people—Cuban-Americans who are here— 
to be able to visit their families and so 
forth. 

And until they take some actions—this 
much of what I said in our negotiations in 
Geneva also—we need more than words, 
we need some action. 


Espionage Against the United States 


Q. Bruce Edwards, from WSYB in Rut- 
land, Mr. President. Are you calling this—at 
least some of you are—The Year of the Spy. 
How extensive is spying in this country, and 
what is your administration doing about it? 
And in particular, how extensive do you 
think Israeli spying is? 

The President. With regard to the Israelis 
spying on us, all we can tell you is that the 
Israeli Government has sworn to us that 
this, certainly, is nothing official from them, 
if there is such a thing going on, that they 
have not been doing this. 

We have been doing all the investigating 
we can. We have no evidence that it is a 
part of their government policy. But as to 
spies, I think they’re always present. And 
we do everything that we can to be able 
to identify and find them if they’re doing 
these things. And the reason it has come to 
the floor and there’s so much attention is 
we’ve been successful, of late, in bringing 
some of them to justice. But we’re going to 
keep on with that, but we can never rule 
out that that’s going on. 

The young lady? 


Federal Spending and Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, Ms. Myrick, KATT, FM, 
Oklahoma City. The Senate is currently 
studying tax reform, while the House and 
Senate Committee is working on—I lost 
my—— 

The President. 1 do that often. Go ahead. 
[Laughter] 

Q. ——is working on tax reform, while 
the House and Senate Committee is trying 
to come up with a spending bill for fiscal 
1987. And several members of that commit- 
tee have suggested a tax increase as a 
means for you to get the defense spending 
that you want. I know you are opposed to 
tax increases. Now that I’m on the right 
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track, would you tell me why you would 
not like to have at least a small tax increase 
to get the kind of spending bill that you 
would like. 

The President. This has been, of course, 
the pattern for a half a century, that I know 
of, in our government here. That you can 
nibble away at increasing the taxes in order 
to get the spending that various individuals 
want for their favorite programs. It’s also 
been traditional—and not just under Re- 
publican administrations—but going back, I 
remember, with F.D.R., that defense has 
been the grab bag. Anybody that’s got a 
social program up on the Hill, and they 
want to do it for whatever reason, they can 
get the money from defense—take it away 
from defense. That is why when some of 
our ranking officers asked their counter- 
parts after World War II in Japan: Why 
Pearl Harbor—why they ever did that? The 
answer was very simple. They said we 
didn’t think you’d fight. And they told our 
officers that in the Louisiana maneuvers— 
the great war games that preceded World 
War II here in our country—we had sol- 
diers carrying wooden guns and were using 
cardboard tanks to simulate armored war- 
fare, so they assumed we wouldn’t fight. 

This still goes on. Defense is always sup- 
posed to he the one that is—and yet de- 
fense is the first priority under the Consti- 
tution of the Federal Government—the 
protection of the national security of our 
people. And right now, with all of our in- 
creases and what we’ve done, our defense 
budget is a smaller percentage of the na- 
tional budget and of the gross national 
product than it has been in years past, 
when we weren’t doing as well as we’ve 
been doing. 

And this thing of tax increase—the plain, 
simple truth is the Federal Government is 
spending too much. If we had gotten the 
cuts that we asked for in 1981, when we 
were asking for our first budget, there 
would have been $207 billion less deficit 
than we’ve had in these last few years. And 
they’re still protecting many of those. The 
budget that we presented—and Id like to 
take a chance to just tell you something 
about the budgeting process. Having been 
Governor of a State, I can tell you that if 
the Federal Government would simply pat- 
tern itself after one of the States—any one 


of about 40 of them—they’d have a better 
budgeting system than they have here at 
the national level. 

We sit around a Cabinet table for months 
and for long hours with all the heads of the 
various Departments, who are going to im- 
plement the congressional-passed programs. 
And these people, who have to implement 
them and work with them, tell us the figure- 
that they need to do the job that Congress 
has assigned to them. And we send this up 
to the Hill as a budget. Then they sit down 
in a committee and without any regard to 
who’s going to run the program or whether 
they know anything about how to run the 
program, they say, “Oh, no, we’ve got to 
give them more money than that.” And 
then when they give you the more money, 
they tell you also you have to spend it. 

Lots of times, you know, in the past, 
there’ve been government agencies here 
that come—at the end of the year, they go 
out and buy new furniture because they’ve 
got to get rid of the money. And this is one 
of the things we’re trying to change. 

So, for them to sit there again and say, 
“We believe that the tax decrease that we 
achieved in 1981 is the principal cause for 
the astonishing economic recovery that 
we've had. We believe right now that to go 
to a tax increase again would be detrimen- 
tal to that recovery and would risk us going 
back into that thing we’ve known for the 
last 50 years of every few years, another 
recession. 

So, we’ve said “No”; cut spending. We 
suggested the elimination of scores of Fed- 
eral programs that aren’t serving any useful 
purpose—none of them have we been per- 
mitted to eliminate. And so, we say again, 
the only time you can ever say a tax in- 
crease is if we get government spending 
down to where we say this is it, this is now 
the level at which we can perform the task 
government is supposed to. And if, then, 
that isn’t enough—we don’t have enough— 
then you say we will have to have revenues 
to match this. But when we’re doing the 
things we’re doing, wher we're doing social 
programs that—when I was Governor, we 
had programs in which it cost two dollars 
for the Federal Government to deliver one 
dollar to a needy person. And things like 
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this are still—there’s too much of that going 


on. 
Q. Thank you, and thank you, sir-—— 
American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, Chuck Goudie, from 
WLS, in Chicago. A suburban Chicago 
priest, Father Lawrence Martin Jenco, has 
been held in captivity, hostage, if you 
will—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——in Lebanon for 17 months now— 
one of five Americans who’ve been held for 
at least a year. The family of Father Jenco 
today is calling on you and the administra- 
tion to take a more aggressive role in secur- 
ing the release of those hostages. If you can 
tell me, what is the Government doing now 
to get the hostages out, and why haven’t 
you been successful up to this point? 

The President. | can answer the question 
here—and let me just say to you, and we’ve 
tried to impress this on the families of all of 
those hostages that are being held—we’re 
not sitting idle. The fact that we aren’t on 
the front page of the paper everyday with a 
story is because that would be counterpro- 
ductive. There has never been a minute 
that we have not been working for their 
release. 

We have gone down channel after chan- 
nel, and many of them have brought us to 
the point where we believed that within a 
few days we were going to be successful, 
and then would find a deadend, that it 
didn’t work out. We have never given up 
for a minute in our efforts to get them 
back. But I cannot describe those efforts 
because, as I say, that would be counterpro- 
ductive. And all I can do is tell you that 
we're going to continue. We’ve never given 
up for a minute in trying to get them back. 
We know the anguish of the families, but 
we know even more the distress of the men 
who are being held. And we've gone in 
every direction possible and followed every 
lead possible. 

Q. Sir, if I could follow up. You said that 
you were close at some points in securing 
the release of the hostages. How close 
would you say you are now—right now—to 
getting them released? 

The President. Well, to be honest with 
you, we’re right now in one of those mo- 
ments in which we have had the great dis- 
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appointment—that the channel that we 
have been following, and that we thought 
was going to be successful, failed. 

Q. Terry Waite? 

The President. No, no, he’s been helpful 
to us, and we'll continue to use him where 
possible. 

Views on the Presidency 

Q. Mr. President, Dale Huffman, from 
Dayton Newspapers in Dayton, Ohio. Along 
those same lines—this is kind of a personal 
question, but you say that you’re involved 
in this and that it is trying on you. It seems 
like every day you’re involved in something 
that’s serious, something that’s trying, some- 
thing that’s emotional, something that’s 
stressful. You’ve got the most stressful job in 
the whole world, obviously. My question, I 
guess, is how do you deal with this? How 
are you able on a day-to-day basis to face all 
these things and keep your head above 
water? 

The President. Well, for one thing, I’m 
surrounded by some awfully good people 
who are sincerely dedicated to serving and 
who made great sacrifices to be a part of 
government and serve. And I’m a little self- 
conscious about this next one. Let me just 
call on Abe up there for his answer. He said 
many times he has been driven to his knees 
because there was no place else to go. And 
if he did not believe that he could call on 
One who was wiser and greater than all 
others for help, there was no way that he 
could stand this position. 


Cuban Immigration 


Q. Mr. President, Leticia Callava, from 
Miami, Florida. What kind of immigration 
program are we going to have, finally, be- 
tween Cuba and the United States? 

The President. | hope we're going to have 
the thing that is now before the Congress. 
We tried with their previous effort. It is 
true that our borders are getting out of con- 
trol—or are out of control, and we do need 
an immigration program. And we're still 
trying to get it through the Congress. 

Q. Mr. Reagan—— 

The President. All right, I'll be—— 

Q. Barbara Sloan, WCIX, Miami. Mr. 
President, there are Cuban prisoners 
who've recently been released, waiting for 
visas to come to America. Is it possible for 
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you to waive them on into the country? I 
know there’s an impasse right now with 
Cuba in the immigration standoff. Is it pos- 
sible for you to just say, “They’ve been re- 
leased from prison in Cuba, now they can 
come to the United States?” 

The President. 1 would think that we 
could, and I would like to know if there’s 
any case where there’s a release and they 
haven’t. I'll make any effort that I could. 

Q. Mr. Meese? told us earlier he was 
looking into the situation. I wonder if the 
technicalities can be done away with and 
they can be brought in? 

The President. Well, | imagine that what 
they’re probably looking into is, are they 
people who were strictly political prisoners. 
Because, you know, at the Mariei lift, at the 
time when so many came flooding in, Mr. 
Castro filled their ranks—or didn’t fill their 
ranks, but infiltrated among them even 
mental patients and people who were guilty 
of horrendous crimes—not political prison- 
ers at all. And then we had a tremendous 
job—that isn’t finished yet—of trying to find 
people that were just outright violent crimi- 
nals who had been sent here as political 
refugees. So, this might be what they’re 
looking into with regard to these others. 

Earlier it was mentioned that we’ve had 
some- meetings with some of the clergy 
from Cuba, and we voiced our belief to 
them, particularly about one man, in par- 
ticular, and if they had any influence on 
Castro—and that one man has been re- 
leased. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. 1 signaled him and then 
ri—— 

SALT II Restraints 


Q. Thank you, sir. L.B. Phillips, WJBC, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Mr. President, the 
people of America have gotten conflicting 
opinions and statements about the SALT II 
treaties. A couple of questions. First, are we 
going to abandon, for sure, the unratified 
SALT II treaty—does this mean more mis- 
silesP And I'd like to follow up, please. 

The President. No. We're engaged now in 
a modernization program, as made neces- 
sary, as it would be with any kind of weap- 
ons that—better ideas come along and some 
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things get outmoded and so forth. And 
we're not going to retreat from that mod- 
ernization. We're behind the Soviets; 
they’ve been doing it much longer, begin- 
ning with the SS-18. Our MX, which is not 
yet deployed, is our counter to the SS-18. 
We are right now technically within the 
limits of SALT. They are not, as they have 
not been for 7 years—that they have been 
violating it. So, we’re going to be guided by 
what is necessary for our national security 
and a deterrent to their ever feeling tempt- 
ed to launch a first strike. 

And what we're doing down the road in 
our modernization program—there is 
coming a moment in which, to continue 
with that modernization, will take us 
beyond the terms of SALT. But SALT was a 
treaty that the Senate—some of the Mem- 
bers of that Senate then are still Members 
now and they’re criticizing me for talk of 
not abiding by SALT. Well, they were 
Members of the Senate that wouldn’t ratify 
SALT as a treaty. It has not been observed, 
as I say, for 7 years by the Soviet. There’s 
no way that we could possibly or should 
possibly go on, unilaterally, adhering to this 
treaty. 

In the first place, I always opposed the 
treaty because it didn’t do anything to 
reduce armaments. All it did was set a pace 
at how much you can and how fast you 
could increase. What we’re going to do in 
the intervening time, however, is—since 
the Soviets for the first time that I know of 
have made proposals themselves about re- 
ducing the number of weapons—we’re 
going to try to engage them in that kind of 
a practical treaty of negotiating reductions 
of weapons that will replace this unratified 
treaty. And a treaty which, incidentally, has 
already outlived the period of time for 
which it was established. 


Safety of Americans Abroad 


Q. Mr. President, Ann Edwards, WKBW, 
Buffalo, New York. American hostage Terry 
Anderson is from our area. His sister, as you 
probably know, was granted a visa from 
Lebanon last week. Is the Government 
going to help her go there, get there, and 
be safe there? And how safe are all Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad this summer? 
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The President. Well, 1 think in many 
places there certainly is a reasonable safety. 
Our Ambassador to England recently was 
quoted in your papers—and I have not 
argued with him on this; I agree with him. 
He’s quoted that he believes that London is 
probably as safe as any city in the world. 
On the other hand, in a situation such as 
Lebanon, which is virtually out of control, I 
don’t believe that anyone could say that an 
American is safe there. We’re bound to be a 
target with the factions that are fighting 
there in Lebanon. Now, whatever we can 
do—I didn’t know about this, but now that 
you've told me about it, I’m going to go 
back to the office and see that we look into 
this to see whatever we can do. 

Ms. Mathis.* Last question. 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, my question is about 
strategic defense. There were quotes in 
the—I’m sorry, David Ropeik, from Channel 
5 News in Boston. There were quotes by a 
high-level policymaker who chose to be un- 
named a couple days ago in the Boston 
Globe suggesting for the first time that 
parts, or perhaps all, of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative may be subject to compro- 
mise by your administration, given recent 
Soviet proposals on defense research under 
the ABM and given their recent proposals 
as to possible reductions in offensive weap- 
-. Is any or all of SDI in any way negotia- 

eP 

The President. Not in the sense of using 
that as a bargaining chip to get anything in 
the line of arms reduction or anything of 
the kind. I think that this is one of the best 
things that has come along in scores of 
years. Here is this idea of switching from a 
policy, the MAD policy, mutual assured 
destruction—that we and the Soviets could 
be safe, the people of our two countries—if 
we each had so many destructive weapons 
that for either one of us to start a war—the 
one who started it could get destroyed, also. 

This doesn’t make sense in a world where 
madmen can come along as one did half a 
century, almost, ago—Adolf Hitler. The idea 
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of a defensive weapon that could probably 
make us take a second look at interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles; they are the most 
destabilizing. That’s the weapon that if you 
push a button, 30 minutes later a lot of 
people blow up. If we could have a defen- 
sive system that says anyone who decides to 
start a war with those things may have trou- 
ble because not very many of them may get 
through. This, we’re going to continue. But 
we also know that the Soviet Union has 
preceded us. They have been working and 
researching on a defensive program long 
before we started. 

Now, our idea is that research on strate- 
gic defense comes within the ABM treaty. 
We’re not violating any treaties or anything 
in doing this. If we can develop an idea that 
shows that these ballistic missiles can be 
rendered obsolete, that is the time then 
when Mr. Gorbachev’s proposal of total 
elimination of those weapons—that we 
could both have it. And frankly, I have said 
publicly a number of times—I’m prepared 
to say that whichever one of us can come 
up, or if both of us come up, with such a 
defensive weapon, as far as we're con- 
cerned we’d be happy to make ours avail- 
able worldwide in return for the elimina- 
tion of those weapons. Reduction of nuclear 
weapons is our goal. That is our purpose. 


South Africa 


Q. What about South Africa? 

The President. What? 

Q. What about South Africa, the state of 
emergency? Do we need to have sanctions 
now—the U.S.P Are you going to change 
your position on that? 

The President. We still don’t think that 
sanctions would be effective. First of all, 
American investment in South Africa is 1 
percent or less of their total investment. So, 
we couldn’t affect them very much in doing 
that. But secondly, whatever we did do in 
that line would militate against the people 
we're trying to help. And we feel that, also, 
for us to get out, as some of our young 
people think we should, we’re taking away 
the only contact and base we have there for 
continued contact with them to try and 
help bring about a solution to this problem 








and an end to apartheid, which we find 
repugnant, as I’m sure all of you do. 

Q. Do you condemn the state of emer- 
gency? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you condemn the state of emer- 
gency there right now? 

The President. Well, let me say we regret 
it. It’s awfully hard when you're not in- 
volved in that. But what we’re seeing now 
is an outright civil war that is going on, and 
it’s no longer just the contest between the 
black population and the white population. 
It is blacks fighting against blacks, because 
there’s still a tribal situation involved there 
in that community. 

And we want to continue doing every- 
thing we can to help that faction of the 
Government that has made some progress 
and has corrected some of the evils and has 
announced its desire to do the rest, but has 
a faction in its own government that is op- 
posing it. 

Ms. Mathis. Thank you, sir. 

The President. But she told me I'd an- 
swered all I can answer anymore. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. And you get an idea who’s 
the most powerful person on Earth, don’t 
you. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:07 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 8 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
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June 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—King Hussein I of Jordan, to discuss the 
Middle East. 


June 10 

The President met at the White House- 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss aid to the contras, the 
judicial nominations confirmation proc- 
ess, and tax reform; 

—supporters of Project ’88, an organiza- 
tion established to generate support for 
the President’s programs. 

The President transmitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate and 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Permanent Select Committee on _Intelli- 
gence of the House of Representatives a 
classified report required by sec. 601 of the 
Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1985 (P.L. 98-618) on reciprocity and 
equivalence of foreign governments that en- 
gage in intelligence activities within the 
United States harmful to U.S. national 
security. 


June 11 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


June 12 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


June 13 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senator James Abdnor of South Dakota, 
to discuss an amendment to supple- 
mental appropriations legislation con- 
cerning farm assistance; 
—Mother Teresa and. Sister Frederick, 
Regional Superior for North America; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 
—U.S. Ambassadors Lowell C. Kilday (Do- 
minican Republi¢), William L. Eagleton 
(Syria), and Jean Gerard (Luxembourg). 
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In the morning, in an Oval Office cere- 
mony, the President presented Lt. Gen. 
Bennett L. Lewis with the National Securi- 
ty Medal and Charles E. Allen with the 
President’s Award for Distinguished Feder- 
al Service for their accomplishments in the 
Defense Mobilization Systems Planning Ac- 
tivity. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 11 


Kathleen W. Lawrence, 

of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Small Community and Rural De- 
velopment, vice Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 


Kathleen W. Lawrence, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, vice Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 9 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the final report of the 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 9—Continued 


Presidential Commission on the Space Shut- 
tle Challenger Accident—by Chairman Wil- 
liam P. Rogers 


Fact sheet: 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and Disarma- 
ment in Europe 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS) conference 


Released June 11 


Advance text: 
Remarks to participants in the Young Astro- 
naut Program 


Released June 12 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on a meeting with the Presi- 
dent to present an interim report on find- 
ings of the President’s Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission on Defense Management—by 
David Packard, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion 


Released June 13 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index figures for May—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Energy, Department of 
Economic Report of the President—158 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international; Developing 
countries 
Growth—361, 475, 533, 715 
Monetary exchange rates—137, 151, 166, 475, 
476, 527, 555, 685, 715 
Policy coordination—151, 163, 166, 530, 654 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—581, 584, 
589, 594 
Economy, national 
Economic indicators—33, 45, 141, 316 
Government’s role—75, 158, 160 
Growth—27, 45. 74, 135, 141, 158, 163, 178, 
247, 331, 483, 495, 531, 621, 715 
Ecuador 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—51, 55 
Relations with U.S.—51, 55 
ucation 
See also Colleges and universities 
Administration policies—137, 167 
Prayer in schools—171, 188 
President’s views—59, 621 
Quality—178, 304, 669 
Teachers—622, 623 
Vouchers—75 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—202, 265 
Bilingual education, role—167 
Deputy Under Secretary—682 
Educational system, report—304 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of— 
231 


Wildlife 


Job training, role—166 
Secretary—168, 304-306, 751 

Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—302 

Education Day, U.S.A.—514 

Educational Research, National Council on—85, 
130 

E; 


gypt 
Ambassador, U.S.—690 
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Egypt—Continued 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
El Salvador 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—309, 315, 326, 340, 362, 370, 391, 
403 
Elections 
Campaign appearances. See specific State 
Congressional, President’s views—114, 330, 
405, 676 
Foreign. See specific country 
1988 Presidential campaign—208, 217 
Electronics industry—556 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—604 
Employees’ Retirement System Act of 1986, Fed- 
eral—758 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
488, 692 
Employment and unemployment 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—33, 670 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166, 625 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—585 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Ethanol—436 
Natural gas—514, 520, 756, 757 
Nuclear energy—293, 294, 564, 584 
Oil—246, 439, 454, 462, 475, 483, 495, 513, 
520, 525, 533, 554, 756, 757 
Report—421 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—584, 587 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant retaries—252, 508 
Deputy Secretary—252 
Economic Regulatory Administration—411 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—757 
Nuclear reactors, quality—564 
Secretary—123, 514, 520, 575, 712, 757 
Energy Education Day, National—399 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 
Enterprise zones—75, 166 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 388, 389, 669 
Quality—171, 237 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 
Toxic waste—198, 665, 712 
Water quality—54 
Environment, Joint Commission on the—536 








Environmental Protection Agency—560, 561, 
564, 575, 579, 757 
Environmental Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
603 
Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Economic growth—527 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435, 528 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436, 528, 529, 585, 
587, 633-635 
European Space Agency—587 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 487, 519, 
538 


Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 

Farm Credit Administration—337 

Farm Safety Week, National—674 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—518 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Ferguson Industries—655 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finance Corp., International—538 

First Interstate Bank of Denver—655 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing Week, National—602 

Flag, Year of the—618 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 

Fleet Reserve Association—9 

Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 


Subject Index to Issues 1-23 


Food assistance, Africa—703 
Food Bank Week, National—691 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 
Footwear industry—375 
Ford Motor Co.—248 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
US. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356, 
557, 621 
Diplomacy, role—362 
Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security and development assistance—268, 
288, 358, 361, 363, 701 
Forestry industry—694, 695, 757 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Antiterrorism efforts—491, 593 
President—526, 587, 593 
Prime Minister—526 
Relations with U.S.—593 
Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —539, 611 
Freedom of Information Day—369 
Fruit. See Agriculture 
Fund. See other part of subject 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Garden Week, National—509 
Garrison Diversion Unit Reformulation Act of 
1986—612 
Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 
General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283, 
759 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Motors Corp.—248 
General Services Administration—283, 556 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—209, 587 
Economic growth—527 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Trade with U.S.—661 
Gold standard. See Economy, international, mon- 
etary exchange rates ‘ 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Labor-management relations—664 
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Government agencies and employees— 
Continued 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283 
Pay and pensions—758 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President's 
Graduate Fellows Program Fellowship Board, Na- 
tional—731 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greater Los Angeles Convention Bureau—655 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 
World Airlines 
Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
President’s visit—248 
Prime Minister—248-251 
Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Guam 
Governor—560 
Lieutenant Governor—558 
President's visit—558 
Guatemala 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—391 
Guilford Transportation Industries—642 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—598 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 


See Trans 


Haiti 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Handicapped, National Council on the—421 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Hands Across America—732 
Hands Across America Day—691, 699 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446 
Hawaii 
Governor—552, 553 
President's visit—552 
Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
Assistant Secretaries—601, 604, 735 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 

Health Care Financing Administration—380 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Under Secretary—209 

Health and medical care 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS)—152, 169 

Costs—138, 152, 168, 215, 669 

Government employees. See Government 


agencies and employees 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicaid and Medicare—23, 669 
Radiation control—470 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hearing month. See Better Hearing and Speech 
Month 
Heart Month, American—109 
Heifer Project International—733 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heritage Foundation—520 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 

Holmes high school. See John A. Holmes High 
School 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201, 578, 629, 
637 

Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 

Honduras 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 

ica, regional conflict 

Economic assistance, U.S.—706 
Military assistance, U.S.—413, 418, 420, 706 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443 
President—391, 413, 418, 420, 704, 705 
Relations with U.S.—704, 705 

Housing, administration policies—170 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 

of 

Assistant Secretary—657 
Secretary—58, 68 

Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 

Human Events—112 

Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 

Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 

Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 





Humanities Week, National—210 
Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 
Hungary 

Ambassador, U.S.—747 

Emigration—745 

Trade with U.S.—744 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Immigration and naturalization 
Caribbean region—236 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—615 
Indonesia 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador, U.S.—87 
Economy—551, 554, 567, 581, 592 
Human rights—592 
President—477, 532, 547, 551, 552, 565-567, 
581, 592 
President Reagan’s visit—404, 532, 547, 551, 
552, 565, 566, 581 
Refugee policy—567 
Relations with U.S.—566 
Trade with U.S.—553 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 328, 329, 346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—721 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147. 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Inter-American Foundation—131 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86 
Interior, Department of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S—54, 417 
Land Management, Bureau of —520, 757 
Minerals Management Service—757 
Secretary—54, 223, 329, 520, 613, 757 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Bangladesh-U.S. treaty—723 
Cameroon-U:S. treaty—680 
Egypt-U.S. treaty—733 
Grenada-U.S. treaty—746 
Haiti-U.S. treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. treaty—414 
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Investment, international—Continued 
Panama-U:S. treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. treaty—416 
oh se Guarantee Agency, Multilateral—586 
ran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
U.S. national emergency, report—687 
Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal—687, 688 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208, 530 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Italy 
Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 
Antiterrorism efforts—526, 528 
Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 
Economic policy coordination, role—585, 586 
Libyan sanctions, role—41 
Prime Minister—23, 41, 70, 526, 528, 587 
Relations with U.S.—70 
Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 


Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 
Japan 
Defense and security—477 
Economy—576 
Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
President's visit—576, 580, 582-584, 587, 588 
Prime Minister—473-476, 484, 526, 528, 533, 
568-570, 576, 587-589, 654 
Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484, 533 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Tax reform—577 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 165, 176, 375, 475, 476, 
484, 528, 569, 576, 654, 661, 715 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
Jewish Heritage Week—639 
Jews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
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Jews—Continued 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
John A. Holmes High School—620 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
ordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciar 
See also specific court 
Appointment policies—170 
Just Say No—699, 732 
Just Say No To Drugs Week—658, 659 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General—419 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496, 
661, 720, 723, 759 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
Deputy Attorney General—575 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50 
Government pension plan, role—759 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688 
Labor-management relations program—664 
Parole Commission, U.S.—734 
School discipline, role—305 


Kampuchea. See Cambodia 
King day. See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 
Korea, Democratic Republic of 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Internal situation—571 
President—571 
Relations with North Korea—477 
Relations with U.S.—176 
Kustom Electronics—655 


L.LA.LS.O.N., Inc.—733 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—294, 337 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—467, 468, 694, 695 
Solicitor—350 
Wage and Hour Division—48 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —372 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Standards convention—467 
Labor Organization, International—467 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—329, 450 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
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Latin America. See specific country; Central 
America 
Law Day U.S.A.—496, 497 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234, 
372, 534, 551, 552, 559, 594, 622, 658, 699, 
723 
Gun control—406 
Organized crime—170, 335 
Tort law—720 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177, 
. 524, 730 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Leather industry—375 
Lebanon 
Hostages—28, 463, 501, 513 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch. See specific constituent unit 
Letter Carriers, National Association of —733 
Liberalism, President’s views—115, 451, 455 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Air strike, U.'S—490, 491, 493, 494, 496, 499, 
500, 505, 557, 570, 590, 652 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326, 371, 374, 397, 412, 428, 
433, 454, 455, 459-462, 464, 490-494, 496, 
497, 500, 501, 524, 526, 527, 535, 558, 570, 
588, 730 
Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
41-44, 592 
Gulf of Sidra incident—412, 413, 418, 423, 424, 
428, 433, 443, 454, 460, 464 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Oil industry—525, 591 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 428, 433, 455, 459, 460, 462, 464, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 499, 527, 558, 570, 583, 588, 
591, 593 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
Long Island Rail Road—644 
Lotteries. See State and local governments 
Louisiana 
President’s visit—424, 443 
ublican Party event—424 
oe Day—562 
Lunar New Year—196 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions negotiations 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Macbeth division, Kollmorgan Corp.—655 

Machine Tool Builders Association, National—661 





Machine tool industry—661 
Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—599 
Maine Central Railroad Co./Portland Terminal 
Co.—641, 642 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood 
of—641-643 
Malaysia 
First Lady’s visit—551, 552, 594 
Trade with U.S.—556 
Management and Budget, Office of—127, 179, 
181, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 393 
Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 
Manual. See other part of subject 
Manufacturers, National Association of—713 
March for Life—80 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime Administration. See Transportation, De- 
partment of 
Maritime affairs 
See also specific vessel 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Merchant ships, minimum standards conven- 
tion—467 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Maritime Commission, Federal—603 
Maritime Day, National—663 
Maritime Organization, International—583 
Marshall Islands, free association compact—559 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
74 
Massachusetts, Governor—213 
Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Mathematics Awareness Week, National—504 
Mayer Wildman Industries, Inc.—655 
McDonnell Douglas—580 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Memorial Day. See Prayer for Peace, Memorial 
Day 
Merit Systems Protection Board—488 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11, 724 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
President—6, 7, 9-11, 15, 724 
President Reagan's visit—9-11, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10, 437 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Micronesia, free association compact—176, 559 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
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Middle East—Continued 
Palestinians—24, 43, 592 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313, 
530, 592, 675 
Persian Gulf conflict—46, 409, 613 
Relations with U.S.—43 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal—615 . 
Minerals Management Service. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Mining, tin—556 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Mint, U.S. See Treasury, Department of the 
Missouri 
Governor—219, 220 
President’s visit—219 
Republican Party event—219 
Monetary affairs 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 
Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159, 677, 680 
Money supply—212 
Monetary Fund, International—457, 475, 538, 
585, 586 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morocco, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 
Morton Thiokol, Inc.—580 
Mother’s Day—517 
Multilateral. See other part of subject 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—394, 636 
Mutual Benefit Companies—733 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advancement of 

NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 

NORAD. See Air Force, Department of the 

Namibia, independence—304 

Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking a 

National. See other part of subject 

National Review—112 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
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Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 
Naval Aviation Day—601 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations—713 
Marine Corps, U.S.—749, 761 
Naval Academy, U.S.—106 
Overseas installations—218 
Sixth Fleet, Commander—424 
Navy League—9 
Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 
Neighborhood Housing Services Week, Nation- 
al—724 
Neuroscience and Ethics, Symposium on—587 
Nevada, toxic waste repository. See Environment 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Sweden, Year of—636 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New York 
President’s visit—506 
Republican Party event—506 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
New York Times—-404 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of—451 
Nicaragua 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Defense Minister—325 
Drug trafficking, role—372 
Honduras, incursion. See Honduras 
Interior Minister—310, 325, 370, 452 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
260, 266, 300, 310, 313-316, 325, 326, 332, 
340, 343, 351, 353, 369, 371, 376, 384, 391, 
396, 397, 403, 407, 428, 449, 452, 453, 458, 
466, 489, 497, 500, 677, 760 
Jewish community—310 
President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333, 370, 374, 376, 524, 704 
Terrorism, role—310, 372, 524, 761 
U.S. national emergency, report—519, 686 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North American Aerospace Defense Command. 
See Air Force, Department of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 176, 
286, 383, 394, 476, 636 
North Carolina 
Governor—752 
President’s visit—751 
Republican Party events—751, 753 
Students, meeting with President—620 
North Dakota 
Garrison Diverson Unit—612 
Governor—613 
Wetlands trust—613 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al—638 
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Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands, territorial status—559 
Northwest Independent Forest Manufacturers— 
694, 695 
Noticias de Mexico—6 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—88, 575, 579 
Nuclear and Space Talks. See Nuclear weapons, 
arms control negotiations 
Nuclear waste. See Environment 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—4, 56, 63, 65, 124, 
139, 204, 261, 286, 288, 338, 346, 405, 477, 
534, 570, 595, 624, 631, 706, 736, 740, 743 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Intermediate-range weapons—204, 596 
Nonproliferation—180, 294 
Strategic defense programs—4, 79, 138, 174, 
197, 286, 288, 342, 347, 476, 500, 569, 596, 
737, 738, 742, 743 
Strategic weapons—736, 742 
Testing—338, 347, 364, 434, 631, 739 
Treaties, compliance—123, 339, 347, 461, 464, 
515, 591, 706, 710, 741 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 
ganization of 

OSS. See Strategic Services, Office of 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—131 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—132 

Oil. See Energy 

Oilseeds. See Agriculture 

Older Americans Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detec- 
tion and Prevention Week—673 

Older Americans Month—536 

Olympic games—478 

OPERATION: Care and Share—82 
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